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THE THICKET 



Chapter One 

"Milly wants me to come over and play under 
the big tree. May I, mama?" and Cathie Hil- 
ler, taking consent for granted, slipped down 
from her chair at table, stood for a moment to 
fold and pat her napkin and tuck it into her 
silver ring, and then, with a flirtatious glance at 
her father, she was off like a shot. 

"Don't go anywhere else, dear," Mrs. Hiller 
called after her. 

"All right, mama," and the front gate 
slammed. 

Judge Hiller went to the bay-window, and 
laughed to watch Cathie, bonnet strings and curls 
flying, fat legs twinkling, across the glaring, dusty 
street, and on through a break in the Eastmans' 
fence. 

The Eastman home, with Doctor Eastman's 
office standing at one side of the big corner lot, 
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domesticity and profession upon friendly terms, 
was one of the prides of Galesburg. Both 
home and office were built of yellow brick, were 
fenced, corniced and blinded with wood painted 
brown and toned with the varying weather of 
many seasons. The two principal streets of Gales- 
burg crossed at the Eastmans 9 corner: Market 
street, edged by business, the post office, the 
court-house square, all sorts of shops, the drug- 
store, the newspaper offices and a commercial 
hotel; and Lincoln street, lined with the homes 
of about all of Galesburg' s best families, and a 
splendid row of maples that deepened the look 
of concord and decorated the necessity of modera- 
tion that comes with a mild standard of income. 
Nothing great in architects having been born to 
Galesburg, the trees made good till art should 
have come. 

The Eastmans' home rambled over nearly a 
quarter of their big lot, and close to the corner 
where streets crossed an octagonal tower rose 
above the tree-tops. All about and over the 
tower, windows scarcely respected, clambered a 
great vine, fine in summer with scarlet trumpet 
and feathery green, in winter with decorative 
stalk, white snow and gleaming icicle. Upon either 
side of the short brick walk between the gate and 
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the porch a tall cedar stood on guard, spoiling the 
lawn but making shade and breaking wind, and 
about the six pillars of the long front porch twined 
clematis and more trumpet-vine. In the front 
yard, from cedar to office wall, and as far back as 
the brick path that mapped the way from the 
kitchen door to the back door of the office, the 
grass was thick and thrifty, and was kept trimmed 
all the summer long. For the Doctor liked to 
throw off his coat, to get free of cuffs and collar, 
and with a great boyish 'Brrrrrah,' to ply the 
lawn-mower for a half-hour before supper, to fill 
his lungs with the sweetness of the flying, fresh- 
cut grass. The action and the sweetness made 
him forget his patients, made his hour after sup- 
per, with Mrs. Eastman and Milly, a big palm- 
leaf fan, and a wooden rocker on the porch, a 
compensation for his fatigue and the sick world's 
troubles. In the back yard, where the big tree 
grew, where Milly and Catherine liked to play, 
all the way from the barn to the picket fence 
along Lincoln street, things ran riot. Red clover, 
ox-eyed daisies, dog-fennel and wild sun-flowers 
mixed in giddy anarchy with the bronze-topped 
grasses and the wild morning-glory. Now and 
then there'd come the rustling, the startling 
glimpse even, of a slim green snake playing about 
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in the jungle of stems. There were toads and 
katydids, crickets and grasshoppers, and all the 
myriad design of small-mannered life that chirps, 
or blinks, or blooms itself out in one rapturous 
season. Just beneath the big tree where the chil- 
dren always played, the Doctor kept the weeds 
back and the grass trimmed, and the two friendly 
pairs of small feet attended to the path through 
the weeds to where, oddly if accidentally, three 
pickets were off the fence in bee-line with the 
Hillers' front gate. 

Catherine found Milly there before her, but not 
the gay, reckless tomboy that she was used to 
finding. Milly's long blue-stockinged legs and 
flat-heel slippered pup-like feet were sprawled, 
limp, over the grass; she was lying face down, 
and she turned a look upon Catherine that had 
risen above the vanity of hiding tear-stains. 

"What you been up to now?" demanded Cath- 
erine with a little grin. Milly groaned and bur- 
ied her face again. Evidently this was serious. 
Cathie dropped upon the grass and stared at 
her friend with a concern too deep for tact. 
"What'n the world's the matter? Milly, please 
don't cry so I Tell me." 

Mildred Eastman was Catherine Hiller's best 
friend, and that, in a narrow, dull community 
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and between girls of ten and eleven, is a very 
sacred thing. Milly manipulated a soggy hand- 
kerchief, its gay red printed border adding its 
touch of paradox, then she turned on her side 
and pulled at the grass as she talked. "I was 
goin' to tell you when I got time to," she mut- 
tered, her voice all broken. "I was out in the 
barn after dinner — an' I was standin' by the alley 
door seeing if the new kitten's eyes were open 
yet, an' — Lizzie Bailey came 'long. She always 
goes home by the alley-way. An' she — asked me 
for a kitten an' — I wouldn't give her one 'cause 
she's cruel, an' she got mad, an' she said — ," but 
Milly's words were drowned in a new torrent of 
tears. 

"My goodness me, Milly Eastman ! I should 
think by now you'd have more sense'n to be payin' 
'tention to anything she says. Why, there isn't 
a meaner girl 'live than she is I The stories she 
goes an' makes up 'bout other children's simply 
awful. Won't you never, never tell if I tell you 
something? 'Cause I promised." 

Elaboration of the handkerchief manipulation 
indicated a lull in the tear-tempest and Milly 
absorbed Cathie mournfully through reddened 
eyes. The promise 'not to tell' was a long-estab- 
lished and properly sworn-to understanding be- 
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tween them, and wanted no banal repeating. 
Catherine edged up close and sat back on her 
heels. "Well, sir," she began irrelevantly, "I 
heard mama tellin' papa that the other day Lizzie 
went an' told Katy Goodwin that she was a 
'dopted child! An* Katy cried an* cried, an' she 
wouldn't eat, an' she couldn't sleep a-tall, and her 
mother had to tell her 't last that she'd just whip 
her if she didn't tell right off what was the mat- 
ter. Then Katy owned up, crying awful all the 
time. An' Mrs. Goodwin went straight an' told 
Lizzie's mother, an' Lizzie got the whippin' in- 
stead of Katy, and got put to bed for all day be- 
sides. An' I just bet anything," Catherine's eyes 
danced along as the strides of her baby-reasoning 
expanded, "that she's gone an' told you some- 
thin' mean to get even for gettin' caught 'bout 
Katy ! It's always like that with mean folks, honest 
it is, Milly. Papa says that reformin' 's no good 
'cept with good folks, an' a judge ought to know, 
Milly. He told mama, an' I heard him, 'bout how 
when they 'rested the swill-wagon man for beat- 
in' his old white nag, the very first minute he got 
out of jail again, he 'bout killed the nag to get 
even for gettin' in. In jail," she added, bewil- 
dered by her own eloquence. "Milly," she sidled 
up closer to her friend, inklings dancing across 
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her gray eyes, "what you s'pose it means, really, 
beiii' 'dopted or not 'dopted?" 

For once in a way the fascinating subject 
failed, and Milly threw herself flat upon the 
grass and cried again. "It's worse'n bein' 'dopted, 
what she told me!" she wailed. "I wish I was 
dead! I do, I do." 

"Why, Milly Eastman, that's wicked !" 

"I don't care if it is," cried Milly. "It's true !" 
Catherine twisted her bonnet strings and stared 
into space. "I don't see how I can do anything 
for you, Milly, unless you tell me all about it." 
Her own baby-egotism was getting its feelings 
hurt. 

"You can't help anyway. Nobody can," Milly 
sighed. She had cried just about to the end of 
her strength and her overgrown frame sagged 
along the grass. She began suddenly in a small 
high voice, to tell the thing and get it over with. 
"Lizzie said that she heard somebody tellin' her 
father that my mother — " her voice sank and 
her eyes looked into Cathie's — "was crazy once." 

Cathie shrank back, terror upon her at the 
mere sound of the word that all children, big or 
little, fear so. 

For a moment, Milly's eyes reflected Cather- 
ine's terror, then she drooped more and more 
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and stared before her, speaking always in the 
tired-child key, as if to herself. "An' she said that 
she was locked up in a 'sylum because she was 
mean and wanted to hurt people. She said that 
everybody was sorry for me because I'd be like 
that some day. They said that children 'most al- 
ways is when their mother was." Her mouth trem- 
bled and with a broken little moan she slipped 
down close to Catherine's knees. "Oh, Cathie," 
she whispered: "I'm so 'fraid!" 

Cathie Hiller's warm little heart thumped 
with horror, and her eyes shone down upon her 
smitten idol with a mighty friendliness. "Lizzie 
Bailey's a great big story-teller, an' I'm goin' 
straight down there an' tell her so ! I guess I'd 
know 'bout it if such a-nawful thing was so. 
I'm goin' to make her own up, that's what I 
am 1" She got to her sturdy legs, tottering at the 
dizzy heights of good intentions. "I never heard 
of such a thing'n all my life 1" 

"It's no use goin'," said Milly, her voice muf- 
fled in her sleeves. "Lizzie crossed her heart she 
hoped to die." 

"I don't care if she did! I've half-a-notion to 
go and tell her mother without givin' her a 
chance to own up. Whew I but wouldn't she catch 
it!" Cathie chuckled bravely, but the effect was 
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theatrical, and Milly was far too young to have 
taken up the art of being comfortably deceived. 

The fact was that every respectable little girl 
in Galesburg was as afraid as she could be of 
Lizzie Bailey, and so great had been Lizzy's 
activity beneath her chosen banner of terror, 
that nearly any one of them could have given a 
lucid reason for her fear. 

Catherine sprang up suddenly. "There's Joe 
and the 'bus goin' to the train! I'll get him to 
give me a lift down to Lizzie's house. Joe, Joe !" 
she shouted. "Wait a minute for me, please 
Joel" She waved her sunbonnet as she flew 
over the front lawn, the fence and into the dusty 
street. 

Mrs. Eastman always rested for an hour after 
dinner in her darkened room and the Doctor 
was away in his buggy, climbing the hills through 
the sunshine, doing his weekly round of country 
visits, so, except that the muslin curtain at the 
kitchen window was lifted for an instant, then 
dropped again, by the invisible hand of Hannah 
the cook, the place slumbered through the com- 
motion as if there were no such things in the 
world as Joes, and 'buses, and frightened little 
girls. 

"Joe, please, 9 ' and Catherine wheedled for all 
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that she was worth. "Will you please give me a 
lift?" Joe smiled and glanced at the seat beside 
him and, quickly, that he might not have time to 
change his mind, Cathie climbed up over the big 
wheel. u You see," she giggled a little, fanning 
the clouds of dust aside with her sunbonnet, "I 
just haf to see Lizzie Bailey right away. Will 
you drop me at the corner of Sixth street, Joe, 
please? Guess the train's most always late, 
isn't it? And if you haven't any passengers 
comin' back, will you pick me up again an' ride 
me as far as Milly Eastman's? I'm in a-nawful 
hurry, or I wouldn't think of askin' you !" 

Cathie glanced over her shoulder into the body 
of the rattling old yellow 'bus, nodding primly 
to a familiar face or two and solemnly, nearly 
severely, observing the commercial travellers in 
their dusters and with their mysterious traps. It 
wants no more than one year in the first grade 
of the town school for girls like Cathie to have 
gathered that the 'drummer' is a terrible item in 
the social passing of towns like Galesburg. 

"My, but it's dusty!" she smiled up at Joe 
again. "I guess I'll be at the corner waitin' by 
the time the train has come an' gone. It won't 
take me long with that Lizzie Bailey!" 

"Goin' to knock the spots off that Lizzie?" 
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suggested Joe in an Indiana twang and with a 
touch of fancy driving. 

"Me?" and Cathie chuckled boastfully. 

Joe drew up his horses with a jolt that made 
them both laugh, and Catherine climbed down 
over the wheel into the dust again. She shook 
out her skirts and made a brave start, but as 
she became lost in the shadows beneath the 
great catalpas that sweetened shabby old Sixth 
street, she felt as small as she looked, for all 
that she told herself that it was wrong, and 
shameful, to be afraid of a sneaking girl like 
Lizzie Bailey. 



Chapter Two 

Lizzie Bailey was at home. Catherine Hi Her, 
pausing to reconnoitre in the dappled shadow of 
a catalpa, nearer to its great friendly trunk than 
the liberal code of highways requires, observed 
her enemy, and her gray eyes rounded with curi- 
osity, awe, fascination. Lizzie was swinging like 
mad on the Bailey's ricketty front gate, and at 
each swerve of the creaking frame, throwing a 
pebble with perilously true aim at a cat in a tree. 
"Gettin' even on the kitten this time!" sighed 
Catherine. Lizzie's apron pockets were sagging 
with a supply of pebbles that would, Cathie knew 
it, be aimed at her as unfeelingly as they now 
were at the terrified cat in the tree. Lizzie had 
always been considered the 'worst' girl in Cathe- 
rine's room at school, and she was as quick- 
witted as she was bad, and she always knew 
her lessons. And now, as Catherine took her 
in, swinging on the old gate, noisy, free and 
agile as any bad boy, revelling like a savage in 
the terror of the helpless cat — for, curiously, Liz- 

12 
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zie was never gay or gleeful, but took the deviltry 
of each moment in hand seriously — for the first 
time in her guarded life Cathie sensed the 
environment of scruples and a moral attitude, 
and she looked on very humbly, and felt unequal 
to her mission. She considered retreat, thought 
of going home by way of Lizzie's chosen alley- 
ways, of telling her mother the whole dreadful 
story, of asking her to deal with Lizzie and com- 
fort Milly. But suddenly, through the veil of 
shadowy air patterned by lazily falling catalpa 
leaves and the white, honey-sweet, heavy flowers, 
Lizzie, neck stiff and eyes alight, peered around 
at Cathie. There was, then, no longer any way of 
going back! Cathie's heart thumped, but she 
stiffened, too, and frowned back at Lizzie 
fiercely; then, planting her flat-heeled slippered 
feet firmly, she advanced within talking range. 

"Lizzie Bailey, whatever made you go and tell 
Milly Eastman such a-nawful story for?" 

One more pebble was thrown, there was the 
snapping of twigs and the cat scrambled higher. 
The gate swung on. " 'Twasn't neither a story!" 

"It was, too, a story!" 

"It was not!" 

"'Twasl" 

"Twasn't!" 
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ft 

"I should think you'd be too 'shamed of your- 
self to live !" 

"I ain't one bit. It's every word so !" 

"An' I tell you, Lizzie Bailey, an' I don't care 
a pin who hears me, that it's nothing but a 
wicked lie/ 99 Catherine brought her small foot 
down, and she gave the strong word forth 
with a sense of emancipation from all pretendings 
and feminine super-delicacies. 

"Well, if I ain't darned I" and Lizzie clutched 
at the gate in mock alarm. The gate sagged vio- 
lently to a standstill and Lizzie came out to the 
centre of the sidewalk. "Gee whackey, but ain't 
you mad!" Her fingers played lovingly over the 
pebbles in her pockets, and she frightened her 
enemy more than she knew. All the same, the 
little-big word lie had bred within her a respect 
for Catherine Hiller; astonished her, too! She 
wouldn't have believed it possible of such a little 
doll-baby girl. "Come 'long," she commanded 
with a sudden leaning toward hospitality. She 
flung the gate open till the old boards shook. 
"The street ain't no place for real talkin'." 

"No, it isn't," Catherine agreed carefully. 

Lizzie grinned insolently. "You go usin* 
your best language every day like that you may 
find it all worn out some Sunday morninV 
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Mere talk like that left Catherine cold: pur- 
pose held her hand and lighted her way now 
that the sound of her own voice had given her 
back her courage. She followed Lizzie through 
the Bailey gate. The air was sweetened all 
about with the scent of a climbing yellow rose 
that covered the dilapidation of the Bailey house. 
Through the weedy, dank side-yard where Liz- 
zie's mother was eternally pinning wet sheets on 
the line, down a footpath by the kitchen door, 
and on to the very end of the lot where there 
loomed a shed and a chicken-coop, to the mossy 
roof of the coop in the shadow of the shed, did 
Lizzie conduct her haughty visitor. And there 
the story of Milly was unfolded. It was a tale 
before whose mysterious presence social differ- 
ences were forgotten, and the carefully curled 
head of Catherine, and the untidy head of Lizzie 
Bailey drew close together in a common awe. For 
once in a way the bare truth was enough to 
satisfy, and Cathie, listening, believed that even 
Lizzie Bailey couldn't have made it up. 

The terrible story recited, Cathie sat very still 
on the sagging old roof of the chicken-house, and 
her gray eyes reflected the sunlight spreading it- 
self brilliantly upon a mass of purple nightshade 
growing across the alley. "But, Lizzie," her 
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voice was small, and one might have glimpsed 
Cathie as she'd look when grown-up, her face 
was so grave, "whatever made you tell Milly? 
Don't you see how awful it is for her?" 

Lizzie flushed and poked her thumb and fin- 
gers into the cracks of the rotten shingles, bring- 
ing to the light, with appalling deftness and a 
boyish intimacy with earthy things, pale scurrying 
wood-insects. The rotten wood made the air sick- 
ening to Cathie, who looked on at the work 
of Lizzie's grimy hands with fascinated hor- 
ror, "I guess," said Lizzie, "I was pretty mad 
'bout somethin'." 

"But Milly hadn't done anything bad to you, 
had she, Lizzie?" 

"Oh, you make me tired I Miss Goody-Goody," 
and Lizzie's eyes pierced brazenly into Cathie's. 
"If you haven't got sense enough to get that 
through your head, what's the use of talkin'?" 

"Milly wishes she was dead," sighed Cathie, 
staring back again at the nightshade out in the 
sunshine. 

Lizzie observed Cathie with frank interest. 
She had never known girls intimately, and didn't 
believe much in them as friends. She always 
played with boys when they'd have her, or by 
herself with the friendly things out of doors, 
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when they wouldn't. She didn't trust girls. She 
stood up and shook herself till the old roof 
creaked again, then she swung herself down and 
grinned up into Cathie's troubled face. "Well, 
slow-poke, are you ever comin' down? I guess 
the meetin's about over." 

Cathie stood balancing, with absent-minded 
care, near the edge of the roof. Emotion had 
carried her out of the range of personal insult. 
"I just don't know one bit what to do about it," 
she sighed. 

"Well, Miss Sunday-School," Lizzie laughed, 
"if she feels so awful bad 'bout it as all that, I 
just as soon tell her I lied. 'Tain't nothin' to 
me!" 

"Oh, Lizzie, would you?" Cathie reeled mor- 
ally and physically, horror and hope fighting it 
out comically upon her soft round face. Then 
new terror shook her, a terror lest somehow vir- 
tue should attack Lizzie before she could bring 
her before Millie to lie that she had lied! She 
slipped and fell, but Lizzie caught her, righted 
her and laughed in her face. "Come on, Lizzie !" 
she implored, wriggling free of the teasing fin- 
gers under her arms. "Maybe," she turned 
adroitly, better at wheedling and subterfuge than 
at fighting, "maybe if we hurry we can catch Joe 
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an' ride back in the 'bus. He gave me a lift corn- 
in' down an' he promised to wait a minute at 
the corner comin' back, if he hadn't any passen- 
gers. There isn't usu'lly any on the down train, 
.you know." 
. That fetched Lizzie at a canter. 

4 

The old yellow 'bus was drawn up at the road- 
side in the shade of the dusty, over-hanging trees. 
Joe, his feet over the dashboard, his wide 
straw hat over his eyes, and the reins hanging in 
his limp hands, was dozing. Certainly Joe was 
dozing, but the doze was cat-like, and there was 
a skill in the manner of his limp hands that his 
fly-bothered horses did not forget. There had 
been no passengers, so he waited for Catherine 
Hiller. Cathie's father was one of the few in- 
habitants of Galesburg who did, now and then, 
hire a rig, and Joe owned the stables. This 
'affair' that Cathie was bent upon included Milly 
Eastman, and Doctor Eastman was another pros- 
perous client of Joe's, so he waited for Cather- 
ine in perfect patience. Besides, he liked Cathie 
Hiller. Who did not? She was so gay, so 
pretty, so friendly. He grinned to think of 
Cathie's small threatening face, and wondered 
what the row was about. At sight of the two 
children coming down the walk — Lizzie loping 
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along in the lead — Joe chuckled and roused him- 
self. He put his feet down, straightened his hat 
and shook his loose clothes into place. Then, 
with a ceremony that excused the twinkle in his 
eye, he invited his guests to ride inside. 

Cathie thoroughly appreciated Joe's politeness. 
It gave her back her poise. Once inside, she 
smoothed her apron, tied her bonnet strings 
neatly, then sat well back on the red velvet cush- 
ion, her fat calves spread upon the cushion's 
worn edge and her toes turned in. She clasped 
her hands tight, suspense growing upon her as 
they rattled down the street, nearer and nearer 
to what was bound to be a trying scene. Lizzie's 
behavior on the way was disgraceful. She 
climbed like an intoxicated monkey from one end 
of the 'bus to the other, she bounced on the cush- 
ions, she sought for loose buttons, she hung on 
behind, and by its leather strap she encouraged 
the old door to slam and bang. Joe drove ahead 
with no sign of concern, though Catherine, mis- 
erable in her sense of responsibility, felt as if he 
must have eyes in the back of his head, must feel 
as she did, that she was to blame for Lizzie's de- 
structive presence. 

Cathie had asked Joe to let them down a lit- 
tle before they got to the Eastmans' corner. 
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"Maybe/ 1 and she gave him a long, serious look 
out of her hazel eyes, "maybe I'll tell you all 
about it some day, 'cause you've been awfully 
kind. Just now, you see, it's a secret." 

"I knew it was," Joe nodded kindly. 

When the 'bus stopped Lizzie leaped from the 
top step to the brick side-walk like a young kan- 
garoo in calico. Gravely Cathie asked her to 
wait a minute, then she went around to the front 
of the 'bus and thanked Joe, apology brimming 
over her round up-turned face. And Joe, being 
just a grown-up child himself, appreciated the 
crisis in the air, and, eloquently lifting his old 
straw hat, absolved her from responsibility. And 
that was finely done of Joe, for a lifted finger or 
a touch of the hat-rim was all that the dull years 
had left of manners to the average man in Gales- 
burg; and it helped Cathie and touched her. 

Anxiously Catherine scanned the front of the 
Eastman house, but the shutters were all closed 
to keep out the glare and the dust. It was fear- 
fully hot, and she tossed back her bonnet and 
lifted the curls off her neck for a refreshing mo- 
ment. Softly she opened the gate, let Lizzie pass 
in, then closed it carefully behind them. 

As for Lizzie, she seemed to have fallen into 
a mysterious preoccupation. She was tripping 
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awkwardly over her own feet and biting at her 
nails. A chill fell upon Catherine's hopes as 
they rounded the corner of the kitchen steps. 
Hannah, the cook, confronted her first from the 
door step. 

"You beginnin' goin* to meet trains at the de- 
pot already, Cathie Hiller?" demanded Hannah. 

Catherine stiffened, Lizzie grinning at her 
back. 

"You know very well, Hannah, that I'm not 
that kind of a girl I" she retorted. Lizzie gig- 
gled. And, thinking of Joe's great tact and 
kindness, Cathie decided for all time that men 
were more sympathetic than women I 

'Til tell your mama if I catch you runnin' off 
in the 'bus again," said Hannah and went back 
to her dish-washing. 

Catherine put her indignation aside, for Milly 
was there, waiting for them under the big tree. 
Milly's hands were clasped about her knees, there 
were tear-stains upon her face, but her eyes were 
dry. She lifted her head and sent one long hun- 
gry look over Lizzie's face, then her mouth curled 
in contempt. 

"I told you it wasn't any use goin' after her I" 
she greeted Catherine. 

"But Milly— " and Cathie dropped down on 
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the grass and touched her friend's hands with af- 
fectionate little pats. She spoke in a stage whisper 
and smiled encouragingly at Lizzie. "Lizzie's 
goin' to own up !" 

"I ain't neither!" Lizzie retorted sharply. 

"You whatf" Cathie cried out. 

"I — said — I — ain't — neither !" And Lizzie 
scowled them down together, plotter and victim. 

There was a fearful, a long drawn-out moment 
of silence, the curtain at the kitchen window 
moved aside and fell again, then Milly laughed! 
It was a high-keyed, ricketty, half-wise, half-child- 
ish laugh, and it was the first laugh that Cathie 
Hiller had ever listened to that she could not join 
in with, the first laugh that had ever frightened 
her. 



Chapter Three 

Jim Bailey, Lizzie's father, was the shame, and 
the joke, of the sluggish brain of Galesburg. 
Lizzie's mother, Carrie Bailey, known when a 
girl as "Cad," had become as impervious to 
shame, through Jim, as she had to amusement. 
She had sunk into a habit of caring about him, of 
loving him as much as it was left in her to love 
anyone; and she did her dreary best to make a 
living for him. Lizzie lived on whatever Jim 
left. Lizzie was their only child, and neither 
precept nor habit had made Carrie Bailey love 
her. Mrs. Bailey took in washing as a means of 
livelihood. She would wash, and make as clean as 
possible, any soiled thing Galesburg offered her. 
She sent for the soiled things, washed them, 
ironed them, sent them home and took the 
pay, all with a certain satisfaction in getting the 
thing through. She did not hate work; she 
had never thought of hating it. The only thing 
that stirred her ever any more was a lack of 
warmth or food for Jim Bailey. That she would 
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not have; so, doggedly, she took in all the wash- 
ing that she could get, and did it so well that she 
always got more to do. Her strength she took 
for granted and she just about exhausted it every 
day of her life. Lizzie had come in for all of 
her mother's doggedness, but none of her sim- 
plicity. Lizzie and Jim understood each other 
perfectly, quarrelled horribly, had an affection for 
each other all their own, and some people had 
tales to tell of having heard the youngster call 
her father impudently 'Jimmy,' and of his having 
laughed and called her 'Miss Bailey.' As a 
family picture they awed all Galesburg, put the 
prospect of events into its future, and gave even 
the silent ones something to talk about. A kind 
of usefulness, after all, to keep the humor of a 
dull spot alive! 

Every Monday morning of her life Lizzie's 
young nerves had been racked by the flapping of 
Milly Eastman's white dresses and petticoats on 
the clothes-line in their repellent, suds-soaked 
yard. Lizzie thought that all her life she'd loathe 
the hour of eleven on a Monday morning, for 
that was the time her mother hung out the clothes. 
And to-day, led by Cathie Hiller to soothe the 
hurtful truth with a lie that no one seemed 
amazed to have her tell, was the first time that 
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she had ever been in the Eastmans 9 yard except 
on Saturdays when she brought home the clothes. 
On Saturday nights Lizzie was always as tired as 
the proverbial dog that trots and stops, and trots 
and stops, with the proverbial milk-wagon. Liz- 
zie took the clothes home in an old go-cart with 
squeaking yellow wheels, then from each place 
brought back the next week's soiled things. At 
the Eastmans' she always waited in the kitchen 
while the clothes were being counted. She would 
never sit down, though Hannah, the Eastmans 9 
cook, always offered her a chair. Sometimes Han- 
nah would offer her cookies, or hot sugar-pow- 
dered doughnuts that smelt better than flower- 
gardens, and these were harder to refuse than 
was the chair. On Saturdays the cooking in the 
Bailey house was scant, was conducted largely by 
Jim; but there were Saturdays when he was not 
able to conduct anything and then Lizzie's little 
stomach caved in. Nearly every week, and al- 
ways everywhere Lizzie went, she was worried 
with a list of 'lost* things; was given the list with 
glances which, from the gentlest of women, are 
likely to border upon distrust and hardness where 
the household linen is concerned. Then the list 
had to be given to her mother, who always seemed 
to blame her, cuffed her even over the ears, if 
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Jim Bailey happened not to be in the humor, or 
was temporarily unable, to take her part. Lizzie 
went to sleep on Saturday nights hating everybody 
in the world, her small hands clenched and with 
. secret tears falling into the uncritical darkness. 
Sometimes she spent long summer evenings lying 
on her back on the roof of the chicken-coop, 
glaring up at the stars, hating, hating. In winter 
time it was harder, for she suffered with the cold, 
and even the darkness and the stars seemed less 
friendly. She particularly hated Milly Eastman 
and the other little girls for whose mothers her 
mother washed soiled things. She hated Milly's 
white dresses and her torchon-trimmed under- 
clothes; and she hated pretty low-voiced Mrs. 
Eastman who paid her, and sometimes patted her 
shoulders with her fine white hands; and just 
now, as she walked around the Eastman house to 
find Milly, led there by Cathie, she hated all of 
these things as she had never hated before. And 
a sense of power to hurt them all rose within her 
and flushed her and made her light eyes gleam. 
Jim Bailey's eyes gleajmed like that when he'd 
had about enough to drink. 

Lizzie jumped and caught a branch of the big 
tree and broke off a switch. With her nimble 
thumb and forefinger she stripped off the leaves 
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except a tuft at the end, then she brandished the 
whip about in the warm air, and trailed it around 
her on the grass, getting something out of watch- 
ing the circling tuft of green. Slyly she eyed the 
two girls, sitting close together on the soft grass 
before her. They had not invited her to sit down. 
Well, they need not I She knew how to make 
them dance! Her voice came jerkily, her hate 
choking her. 

"Cathie Hiller says you feel awful bad 'bout 
what I told you out at the barn door, that folks 
all say you're goin' crazy some day. And she was 
so plucky 'bout standin' up and tellin' me so," she 
stopped and laughed at Cathie, "that she took 
me in for a minute, an' I promised her, like a 
silly, that I'd come 'long and say it wasn't so. 
But I ain't goin' to do nothin' of the sort, an' 
nobody can make me. It's so, every word of it. 
An' I don't care nothin' 'bout what happens to 
any of you. Stuck-ups!" 

Catherine heard a curious sound close to her 
ear, felt herself thrust aside, and saw Milly — 
the slight overgrown girl — rush upon Lizzie. 
She took in the blank terror upon Lizzie's face, 
then she saw Milly snatch the switch from her 
hands. Cowering down, afraid to look, more 
afraid to look away, Catherine saw the switch 
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swing about and snap in the bright sunshine, saw 
the red marks come upon Lizzie's face, and hands, 
and neck. 

"If you say I'm crazy, then look at me and see 
how you like it!" Milly held Lizzie fast, then 
she flung her off with a laugh, and stood, where 
Lizzie had stood a moment before, swinging the 
switch about her, the ragged tuft following her 
restless arm. And Lizzie picked herself up and 
ran ; did not stop running until, by way of alleys 
and short cuts, she was safe in her own yard 
again. 

"Nice way to act!" came the voice of Hannah 
from the kitchen door. "I'm goin' to tell your 
mama, Milly Eastman. You just see if I don't I" 
The children paid no attention to her. Han- 
nah's life was spent in threatening to do her 
duty. "It's 'bout time somebody gave that 
Lizzie a lickin'l" Hannah chuckled into her 
pan of dishsuds, once back at the sink in the 
kitchen. 

Milly dropped the switch and stood, her head 
hanging in shame, staring at the tattered leaves 
about her on the grass. Her hands worked in the 
folds of her dress. 

"I'm goin' into the house for a while," she 
said in a small voice. "Don't you cry, Cathie. 
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It's nothin' — much. I'll — see you later." She 
strove bravely to be light. 

"All right," Cathie gulped, taking the cue, or 
pretending to. She got to her feet and tied her 
bonnet on. "Come over after a while, Milly?" 

"Maybe," said Milly, turning away. 

Cathie stood watching her go. She was re- 
sponsible for this awful thing that had happened, 
and she longed to make it right, to find a way to 
comfort Milly. She wondered, with new terror, 
what Lizzie Bailey might do to get even this 
time. 

Then something went wrong with Milly. She 
had stopped half way between the big tree and 
the kitchen door, and was standing, quite still and 
stiff. 

Mrs. Eastman had come to the kitchen door to 
see if everything was well with the children. She 
always came out to the tree and chatted with them 
a while after her mid-day rest. She stood, smil- 
ing, and waiting for Milly on the door-step, and 
she nodded and waved her hand to Cathie. She 
was very fair and slight, and she had charming 
manners that Cathie loved and admired. 

Milly seemed to have dwindled; seemed to 
have gone small, so small; seemed to have be- 
come a mere living stroke, a menace ; all alone out 
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there in the great glare of sunshine. And all at 
once, without one word or sign to her mother, 
waiting there, she turned aside and went, in a 
wide circle, around to the front of the house. 

Mrs. Eastman, after a movement forward, 
stood with her hand at her throat, watching 
Milly; did not speak, did not even call to her 
again. Hannah, her head swathed in a gray 
calico sunbonnet, watched Milly over her 
mother's shoulder, her hands mechanically wip- 
ing a steaming plate with a dish-towel. Then, 
Milly gone, Mrs. Eastman went inside. Hannah 
spent a long, solemn threatening gaze upon 
Cathie, broadly hooked the screen door, then 
drew back into the shadowy kitchen. 

Cathie was left alone in the big, empty place, 
and she was, and felt herself to be, too small to 
hold her own. It was so still that she could hear 
her own heart beating, and her hands were cold 
for all the blaze of sunshine. Something rustled 
in the weeds behind her, a bird fluttered in the 
thick leaves overhead. Panic caught her up. She 
was afraid; afraid of everything, of her own 
noisy tap-tapping little heart, and she flew, down 
the path, through the weeds, and home. 

"It's me, mama," she called on her way to her 
playroom. She got her work-bag and took her 
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sewing down to her mother's sitting room, and 
with her low chair drawn close to her mother's 
skirts she bent her head over her patchwork. 
The patchwork never came out quite straight, but 
it was very absorbing. Mrs. Hiller was cutting 
out a new dress for Cathie and the stuff was 
spread about her over a lap-board. 

"Where is Milly, dear?" she asked absently. 

"She went into the house for a while. It's 
a-nawful hot afternoon. It's 'most too hot to 
play outside." 

Mrs. Hiller took out one of her hairpins and 
drew Cathie's curls into a knot at the top of her 
small round head. "Milly doesn't feel well?" 
She patted the back of Cathie's white plump neck. 

"Oh, it's nothin' much, I guess. It's just so 
awful hot. She'll come over later, maybe." 

Mrs. Hiller, contented with Cathie near her, 
sang while she worked, and after a while Cathie 
sang tool 



Chapter Four 

When Milly's eyes fell upon her mother, smil- 
ing in the doorway and waiting there for her, a 
curious thrill stirred over her and the prismatic 
heat about her danced. Hate : that was what it 
was ! The whole dreadful thing was her mother's 
fault I The unreasoning came so easily, seemed 
to side, in so curiously friendly a way, with the 
injured child, whispered to her, so finally, that 
it was all her mother's fault, that her suddenly 
emptied heart was filled, and slipping her hand 
into the hand of the Hate, she laughed, com- 
forted, and no longer felt so alone. She sent a 
laugh like that across the glare to her mother, and 
answered to the hypocritical smile that she was 
sending her. And Milly turned aside and left 
her mother standing there. She took in, and 
laughed again over, the sudden terror upon her 
mother's whitened face. She revelled in the ter- 
ror, the pallor. It was punishment, and it was 
deserved! She could punish her like that when- 
ever she liked. Oh, she'd understand! Her 
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mother knew, better than anybody the wicked 
thing that she had done! She went around the 
house with a catchy little skip, and she laughed 
at the half-closed shutters of a window as she 
passed. She had her secrets, too, and she'd tell 
them whenever she chose. She did not as much 
as stiffen her tired overgrown shoulders, the hat- 
ing, the laughing, the gay little skip in her feet all 
came so easily. 

She stopped at the porch steps, stood on the 
brick-path between the two tall cedars, staring 
over the gate and the hot, dusty street into the 
shadowy arched doorway of the Presbyterian 
Church that stood on the opposite corner of Lin- 
coln Street. It did not matter that the door was 
closed, that it was a week-day when church doors 
rest. Milly knew every corner of the big cool 
dim room the other side the door. A sigh of 
self-pity brimmed over her small pained mouth as 
she thought that on Sunday— on all of the Sun- 
days there would ever be for her — she'd have to 
go over there and sit with all the others; and 
everybody else would be glad and happy ! She'd 
look just like the others, and she'd be quiet and 
good, and she'd recite her texts; but all of the 
time she'd be hating her own mother in secret. 

Then she thought of Cathie Hi Her and her 
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heart tightened. Cathie might give her up now 
that she had seen her strike Lizzie Bailey. Cathie 
knew, and she might be afraid of her? She had 
frighted Lizzie Bailey by just making her look at 
her. She laughed again just at the thought of 
Lizzie's fear. She went absently up the steps, 
her hand trailing over the clematis, then on its 
unthinking way to the door knob. 

From beneath her hand the heavy front door 
swung back and Anna Eastman and Milly stood 
face to face. "Milly!" They peered at one an- 
other, tense and startled, and they were so alike 
that likeness became an almost self-conscious tor- 
ture. "Milly, child, come in out of the heat I 
Milly, are you ill?" Anna Eastman got to her 
knees that her eyes might be upon a level with 
the child's eyes, that she might see the better. 
She put her arms about Milly, compelling her 
close to her, back into sympathy and shelter. 
Milly let herself be held; she could think of noth- 
ing else to do ; but the woman might as well have 
clasped a stick. "Oh, my poor little girl," she 
whispered, and her head dropped against Milly's 
shoulder. 

"I'm not so little!" Milly's voice came high 
and dry, like some stray papery thing tossed in 
from the dusty street. She had to shut her eyes 
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and bite her lips to keep from crying out Her 
head whirled and the blood throbbed in her 
throat. She must pretend! She knew that she 
must. The understanding that it was her part 
to pretend, to keep all this hating a secret, had 
come to her just as clearly as the hate had 
come. But it would be so easy to make red marks 
come upon the smooth white cheek and throat 
lying so close to her hands ! She could see again 
the marks she had made on Lizzie Bailey's face 
and neck. She had no switch with its singing, 
zig-zagging tuft of green leaves, but she had her 
strong, quick fingers ! 

Then something merciful happened; an inter- 
val, as if the hate were tired out, was veiled off, 
and her body relaxed and she was able to hear 
her mother's voice again, and to take in the mean- 
ing of her words. 

As Milly looked and listened, she smiled, for 
everything in the world had got itself turned 
around. Her own mother, who owned her, was 
afraid of her; was kneeling there begging her not 
to punish her! Milly's face grew stern and she 
put out her hand and pushed the door to. She'd 
not want anyone passing by to see. She did not 
admire humility. When she had done anything 
wrong she always owned up and took her punish- 
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mcnt without any crying. Anyway she never 
begged off. Cathie and she had a code about 
that sort of situation. Cathie ! She stared over 
her mother's shoulder, deaf again to what she 
was saying; stared into the shadows of the dark- 
ened hall, wondering what Cathie was doing. 

Anna Eastman shivered as if with cold and 
Milly's mouth curled with childish contempt. She 
was going to pretend that nothing had happened 
and it seemed to Milly that her mother should 
know, should understand. She hated; how she 
hated 1 But she'd pretend as well as she'd hate, 
and no one would ever be the wiser. No one! 
She vowed it. Suddenly, upon a gust of surprise, 
she gave a broken, hungry little cry, and she flung 
her arms about her mother's neck and clung there 
for comfort and strength, as weak as any child, 
just as she'd have done the day before without 
a thought. She was so tired ! 

"Milly! Mother's little girl! What is it? 
Tell me." 

Then again the clinging hands sensed the 
smooth throat, and the tortured Angers longed to 
tear, and in self-terror she broke from her mother 
and ran wildly up the stairs to her room. She 
shut the door and stood pressed against it, listen- 
ing. There was a key, but she dared not turn it. 
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She had never locked her door, had never thought 
of such a thing. And locking it now didn't seem 
to go with the pretending. Her mother had al- 
ways come in, in the middle of the night, to see 
that she was all right, to tuck in the covers and 
to smooth the quilt. Cathie was always saying 
that no one in Galesburg had as pretty hands as 
her mother's. 

Anna Eastman came after Milly; but she came 
slowly as if she were dragging some heavy burden. 
And she stopped just outside Milly's door. The 
whole world seemed to stand still. The knob 
turned slowly under Milly's hand, then both 
hands let go. Milly heard her mother give a 
low moan and move away. Then she heard her 
shut her bedroom door. She had the room next 
to Milly's. The wall with its two-faced gaiety of 
flowered paper was all that hid them away from 
one another. 



Chapter Five 

Milly relaxed and stood, small and all limp, 
listening. The rocking-chair that had stood by 
her mother's bed-room window ever since Milly'd 
been born had begun to creak rhythmically. Her 
mouth trembled. The creaking of the chair had 
so often comforted her by its friendly nearness, 
when the dark night had grown too vast for the 
small girl folded away within it. The creaking 
had always told her just what her mother was 
thinking about. And now it sang of unhappiness, 
and it told her that she had brought it all about 
because she had not pretended well. She worked 
her hands in her dress and she stared at the bars 
of dazzling sunlight that shone through the drawn 
shutters of her little room. Stupefied and tired 
out, she crept across her room and curled up on 
her bed, close to the wall. The pillow was fresh 
after all the heat, and she closed her eyes and 
gave a great sigh. And the tears came. Slowly 
at first, but in a torrent after, and she put the 
pillow over her head that her mother might not 
hear. As the storm passed and quiet came back, 
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she thought of her father, for the first time since 
Lizzie had turned her world dark with her story. 
She sat up, staring at the gay flower-papered wall, 
stilled and terrified. What had he to do with it ? 
She slipped back on her pillow in a broken little 
heap. "Oh, if he's wicked too, if he's been cruel 
to me, if papa's wicked — I'll kill myself ! I will, 
I will!" 

Doctor Eastman was Galesburg's favorite doc- 
tor, and all the people sent for him when any- 
thing went wrong. And every time that a new 
baby arrived Milly and Cathie had noticed that 
he was sent for, sometimes in a dreadful hurry, 
and sometimes he stayed hours and hours, before 
and after. They had concluded that it was to be 
sure that the baby was all right. She had heard 
him telling her mother when he got home all 
about the baby. Once there had been two. He 
knew whether its eyes were blue or brown, how 
much it weighed, if it seemed smart. If he had 
anything to do with other mothers' babies then 
he must have known even more about her 
than about the others. And he must have 
known it if her mother had been crazy, and 
locked up in an asylum, so that she couldn't 
hurt people. She was his wife. Strange word 
that little girls' voices whisper over! He 
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was married to her, and lived in the same house 
with her, even in the same room. And, if it was 
true, a doctor must have known that babies given 
to crazy mothers will be crazy, too. Doctors al- 
ways know better than anybody else all about such 
things 1 

The rocking-chair creaked and creaked. A 
farm-wagon clattered along the dusty street out- 
side and Milly shut her eyes tight. The sounds 
hurt her so. She drew the pillow around her ears 
and tried to keep the tears back. She must pre- 
tend more than ever now, if he was wicked too I 
But, oh, she had so loved her big, gay, blustering 
doctor-papa. She and Cathie had always called 
him 'doctor-papa.' Everyone loved him. If it 
turned out that he was not good, there could not 
be a good man in all the wide, wide world. 

The sobs shook her overgrown body and tired 
mind, the sunshine grew softer till at last the 
maples along the street screened the light away as 
the hours slipped by, the little room grew shadowy 
and the air cooled gently. The creaking of the 
arm-chair went on, but somehow grew friendly 
again, and, after the merciful manner of children 
who have been hurried by accident too close to 
the high gateway of the knowledge of life, Milly 
went to sleep. 



Chapter Six 

When Milly awoke the next morning the sun- 
shine was bright again outside, her little room 
was quiet, and orderly, and pretty, as it had al- 
ways been — but something troubled her; some- 
thing like a dream seemed to have happened. 
Slowly the miserable events of the day before 
came trooping into the place, crowded in, as if 
they'd come to stay, to share her room with her. 
But they were gray and dim, as if veiled off from 
actuality by the air of light sleep. Then, almost 
as if she'd dreamed of it, too, she remembered 
that, quite late, her father had come into her 
room, had lifted her up and held her with her 
tired head close to his big strong shoulder, then 
had undressed her with his big gentle hands, had 
put her to bed and had brought her bread and 
milk. Then he had sat down by her bed a long 
time in the dark, patting her hand and smoothing 
her quilt, and she'd softly cried herself to sleep, 
happily too, without thinking why. She did love 
him so ! That was the triumph she got out of all 
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the trouble, the triumph she had now after all the 
tears and the long heavy sleep. 

And her mother? The small face sharpened 
and the gray eyes avoided the mirror above the 
little washstand, and the nervous fingers brushed 
and braided deftly the long, straight, brown hair. 
Her mother belonged with the gray troop of 
troubles that had slipped in, to live like secrets, 
Math her, in the gay flower-papered little room. 
She hummed a frightened little tune and pre- 
tended not to think of her mother at all. 

All at once she thought* of Cathie Hiller, and 
that thought was like the flinging wide of blinds 
to let in the sweet summer-morning air. She 
wanted to see if Cathie was anywhere about and 
she ran to the window. There she was, that very 
minute ! Fat little Cathie, squeezing through the 
hole in the picket fence 1 Joy flung itself into the 
broken little tune and held the bits well together, 
and all the gray troop slipped back and drooped 
as if they'd had a beating. Cathie wastit afraid 
of her! Cathie was coming over to find her! 



Chapter Seven 

A few years of scarcely more than statistical 
variety had passed over Galesburg, sunlight, 
moonlight, starlight and darkness accomplishing 
little enough of either progress or beauty upon 
the apathetic face of things. Here and there an- 
other child played in the street, played all the old 
games and tricks, hurt itself in all the old ways, 
and got nothing out of it. Age had deepened a 
little the aspect of the unresisting old people, and 
a few new. white stones shone in the little cemetery 
the other side of the creek at the edge of town, 
giving, to those who were left to live it out, a new 
reason — though never for long poignant — for 
walking out there on Saturday afternoons, for 
carrying out fresh flowers that the wind-beaten, 
sun-burnt place might have its holy aspect decked 
out with the gay symbol of a living thought, might 
meet the rising of the Sunday's sun with a pride 
all its own. There were, always, a few young 
people at the age of marriage, but even their po- 
tent laughing did not carry far, and, once mar- 
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ried, they gave in too, and forgot ever to laugh 
again. 

Milly Eastman was seventeen years old and 
Catherine Hiller was sixteen. Cathie was a 
charming little person, gay-eyed, impulsive, bright- 
colored and generous, and with a very funny little 
temper that sizzled up over the pan, then went 
flat in a laugh at itself. The sort of temper, 
was Cathie's, that gets itself loved. Galesburg's 
apathy touched her sometimes into a moment of 
becoming, and prophetic, wistfulness, but when 
anything did happen Cathie was certain to be in 
the thick of it. Milly seldom went beyond the 
brown picket fence that lined in the Eastman 
property. She was tall and her shoulders drooped 
as if too heavy, she was plain but her face was 
curiously wise, and when she did bestow a glance, 
with its lurking smile, upon a dull Galesburger, 
he was likely to stir, sometimes even remember. 
Beyond her friendship for Cathie, which had 
gone steadily on, Milly showed no interest in any- 
one except her father. She was his companion; 
looked after him, drove him on his rounds of 
visits, sat all day in his office near him. He had 
aged strangely, and, though they had never talked 
of it, Milly knew why, and she looked after 
him and cared for him with all of her fanatical 
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young heart looking out of her round, gray eyes. 

Almost immediately after the incident with 
Cathie and Lizzie Bailey, and the long hard 
childish struggle in her little room, life had taken 
up its tough-skinned way of routine. Cathie and 
Milly had a new secret : that was all. But in the 
autumn, when the maples were red and gold and 
the sidewalks a-rustle at any step, when the blue 
sky burnt with blue, when the weeds in the big 
yard were brown and dry and the big tree begin- 
ning to bare its branches, Milly grew quiet and 
puzzled even Cathie. The morning in September, 
when school opened, brought reason to light. She 
absolutely refused to go back to school. She gave 
no reason to anyone, except a tremulous little, 
"I don't want to go. I don't feel like it." Why 
should she give her mother a reason ? She knew ! 
Everybody knew and everybody pretended. And 
of course she had her way. 

It was from that moment that she gave her- 
self, a little slave of repentance, to her father. 
He had drooped so, just as if she had struck him, 
before her refusal to go to school. She could not 
go, but she'd try to make it up to him. And they 
had a long, and loving, and terribly baffling look 
into one another's eyes: the man and the little 
girl. 
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And Cathie had her part to play in the drama. 
Cathie talked a great deal and to everybody, 
about just anything, but she would not talk about 
Milly except in short, very firm and friendly 
phrases, when by chance she'd hear some child 
say — "Milly Eastman's queer." But she was ter- 
ribly troubled that Milly would not go to school. 
And one day when she found herself alone with 
Doctor-papa in the back yard under the big tree, 
she told him all about Lizzie Bailey. Her heart 
was warm, and wasteful, and meddlesome some- 
times, but now and then it guided her — or drove 
her — to do a splendid thing. And from that hour 
Cathie and Doctor Eastman took up the mutual 
guarding of Milly, became conspirators, founded 
and conducted faithfully their quaint secret 
service. 

Milly did her lessons with her father, guided 
by, and keeping pace with, Cathie. She became 
her father's shadow, walking after him a few 
steps behind him, reciting to him during the quiet 
hours in his office, reading, or sewing, or thinking 
in a big chair when he was busy, or in his con- 
sultation room, or preoccupied. And always she 
was guiding him, staying close to him, that 
through some thoughtless word about her no one 
might hurt him, realizing with a gratefulness that 
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she never dreamed of voicing, that he was only 
content when she was nearby, that he was always 
guarding her as well. She fell into the habit of 
keeping his accounts in order, of dusting the office, 
of cleaning the slate where the day's calls were 
chalked up, of keeping the big glass ink-well clean 
and full, a new pen point that did not scratch in 
the yellow holder, of winding the old wall-clock 
every Tuesday evening, of driving him — good 
weather or bad weather — upon his country 
rounds. And all these simple, homely offices gave 
her an outlet for the sweetness and tenderness she 
felt for him, for she knew better than to risk 
ever putting the thoughts into words. Words 
were the menace of her life, would make of her 
secret and his a dreadful thing. They were silent 
together, hours at a time. 

And Anna Eastman saw but turned her eyes 
away, kept her tragic loneliness to herself, glad 
to let well enough alone. The price of peace was, 
for her, to be left out. She slipped about as fine 
and elusive as some shadow in a forest, and a 
silvery color gained all over her delicate blonde 
beauty. Sensitive lines made playground about 
her eyes and mouth and throat, she smiled a great 
deal, a touching and quick smile of self-defence. 
She occupied herself all day long with her house, 
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her church, her charities, attended to food and 
comfort for these two who, in growing together, 
had grown away from her. She loved them, but 
she feared them even more than she loved them, 
and that makes a slave. The thing was to work 
for peace, to endure anything that would keep 
their dread down, and dumb. 

The big tree had 'broadened and deepened. 
Cathie brought her sewing there on summer after- 
noons, and Milly'd lie on the grass, if her father 
was busy, her hands beneath her head, or watch- 
ing Cathie, smiling at her chatter and her fussy 
little ways. In the winter-time Cathie always 
came in after school, and, with the Doctor in his 
armchair between them, they'd sit by the glowing 
stove in the office and talk together through the 
twilight. 

Then the peace broke of its own weight, the 
silence lifted its head and mocked them, for Anna 
Eastman was dying. And the idle Galesburgers 
gathered at the post-office, rumor turned in its 
sleep, eyes peered askance at the drawn blinds 
and the muffled doorbell, chatter stirred the slug- 
gish life to curiosity, reminded the idle ones of 
the good things the quiet woman that death had 
singled out had done for them, never asking as 
much as gratitude. 



Chapter Eight 

"Cathie I Wait a minute, can't you I How is 
she?" And a very flushed youngster of seven- 
teen came hulking down the street. The group 
watching, out of anxious profile, in front of the 
post-office, had delegated Rob Dawes to ask after 
Mrs. Eastman. Cathie Hiller was sure to know- 
It was a scorching midsummer day, and sunshine, 
shyness and concern were playing havoc over his 
broad, shy, freckled face. 

Cathie turned and waited, her hand on the gate, 
and in spite of the seriousness of the moment and 
of Rob's good intention, a smile broke out upon 
her face. 

Dawes leaned awkwardly against the fence, 
fanning himself with his hat. "I thought I might 
as well ask," he flushed, goaded by her amuse- 
ment. 

Cathie's smile fled. It came upon her, pro- 
foundly, just as the least thing always did, how 
uncomfortable shyness and size like Rob's must 
be I "I guess it's pretty bad, Rob," she told him. 

49 
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"Mama's been sitting up all night, taking turns 
with Hannah. She's the kindest old thing, Han- 
nah is! I was just going in to see if I can do 
anything." 

"Can — I mean, may I, wait here till you ask 
how she is? I'd go to the door and ask — a lot of 
us would — but," he blushed, "Milly might come 
to the door, and she's always so darned hard to 
say anything to, even when nothing's the matter." 

Cathie drew herself up indignandy. "That's 
perfectly silly, Rob Dawes!" 

"You can call it what you like, Cathie Hiller!" 
and Rob grinned. "I'll just wait here." 

"It's enough to make any girl queer, the way 
you all act to Milly." Cathie stood to her last 
inch and faced him squarely. "It's just a shame. 
Milly is as sweet, and natural, as she can be. Be- 
cause she likes to stay at home is no reason for 
saying things about her. She shows her good 
sense, / think! She's got more sense and knows 
more about things than all the rest of us put to- 
gether. I guess you are afraid of her, and it's 
no wonder." She went inside and closed the gate 
carefully, then with a quick little laugh for Rob, 
who did not seem much disturbed by her outbreak, 
she told him to wait a minute, and she went up the 
path to the door. Before she had reached it, the 
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door opened and Milly came outside, closing it 
softly behind her. "How is she, Milly?" Cathie 
whispered, and she laid her hands upon Milly's 
arm. 

Milly huddled down on the top step. "She's 
dying," she said briefly. Then her sharp eyes 
took in Rob Dawes, waiting at the gate, and a 
curious light crossed her suddenly wide-opened 
glance, then she scowled into the sunshine. 
"What's he doing there?" She pointed at Dawes 
a moment. "Go and tell him to go away. I 
don't want to talk to him, or anybody else. It's 
no use talking!" 

Cathie ran down the path and told Rob that 
Mrs. Eastman was 'pretty bad' and that Milly 
didn't feel like talking. 

As Rob went away he lifted his hat to Milly, 
but though her eyes were upon him, she seemed 
not to see him, to have forgotten all about him. 

Cathie came back and sat on the step below 
Milly. She was, as Rob had said, hard to say 
things to. She was so awkward, so overgrown, so 
touching. Why couldn't all these stupid people 
like Rob Dawes see that Milly was touching I 
Sitting close to her there, Cathie tried to think it 
out. Just now Milly's ribbons were limp and 
drooping, and drew painful attention to the thin- 
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ness of her girlish throat. The fine blue veins at 
her temples and wrists, the long badly braided 
plait of hair sagging over her bent shoulders, her 
belt that rode her frame in vain effort to mark a 
waist-line upon her shambling length, all told their 
story of self-neglect. "It's dreadful," Cathie 
sighed absently. 

Milly gave her a long, clear glance, and a smile 
she made no effort to hide played about her 
mouth, then she stared out into the glare of light 
in the street. "I know that she's glad to die, and 
so do you. By all the rules, I ought to be crying. 
But I can't cry any more." 

"Is she suffering?" Cathie's voice shook a lit- 
tle before Milly's desperate frankness. 

"She says she doesn't feel anything more at 
all." After a moment a shudder ran over Milly 
and she bent over Cathie and held to her wrist. 
"She says that she wants to talk to me, alone, be- 
fore she dies! I don't want her to. I know 
everything she wants to say, and I'm not likely to 
forget it. It isn't any earthly use to talk, is it, 
Cathie?" Terror looked right out of Milly's 
eyes, and Cathie's answered with terror, like the 
mirrors they were. "She's asked for me, and 
Hannah says I'd be wicked not to go. Hannah 
always knows just what she thinks! Everything 
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has been wicked and hard for me, but I'm not 
going to talk about that to Hannah. I said I'd 
go. She can't tell me anything worse than what 
I already know. Your mother is coming out here 
for me the next time she asks. The doctor thinks 
the next time'll be the last. Papa's upstairs in his 
room asleep. They gave him something to make 
him sleep. They said they had to. He almost — 
had a stroke, Cathie, this morning. I wish she'd 
die before he wakes up, so it would be over with, 
without his knowing. I won't have him put to 
any strain 1" Her voice grew shrill and savage, 
and her mouth hard, as she talked of her father. 
"If anything happens to him" — she looked at 
Cathie and gave an odd little laugh, "I guess 
something'U happen next to me. Mighty little 
use I'd be if he died." She stared across the 
street at the big church door, wistfully, as she 
had done that other summer afternoon after Liz- 
zie Bailey had turned the world over for her 
with her malicious story. "Anyway," her voice 
caught and she made a little gesture with her 
arm, "it won't be far to go for all the funerals !" 

"Milly— don't!" Cathie implored. She put 
her head against Milly's knees and her arm 
across her lap. They sat in silence, waiting. 

The big brown door opened again, and Milly 
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stiffened and her hands caught tight about Cath- 
ie's arm. Mrs. Hiller bent over them. "Must 
I go?" Milly looked up into her face. "Must 
I be there all alone, with her?" 

Mrs. Hiller stroked the disorderly hair. "Dear 
little girl, I know that it is terribly hard. Han- 
nah is there now, and while you are there she 
will sit just outside the door. Cathie and I will 
be near-by, too, and all of our thoughts with you, 
Milly. We want to do everything in the world 
to help you, dear. We always have, and always 
will. But your mother has asked for you, and I 
know that, while your father would do every- 
thing in his power to screen you and help you, he'd 
want you to go. Wouldn't he, dear? He. is 
sleeping, and the doctor says that if he is not 
disturbed he'll be all right to-morrow. So you 
must take his place, Milly, and save him. Doesn't 
it make it easier, if you think that you are doing 
something for him? I know he'd want you to 

go." 

Milly rose, a pride lifting all the disorder of 
her out of disgrace, and without another word 
she followed Mrs. Hiller into the hushed and 
darkened house, and went up the stairs to her 
mother's room. 

Cathie went around the house by the brick 
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path to wait under the big tree, to sit there in its 
shade and wonder, her eyes fixed upon the shut- 
tered windows of the upper room, where the dying 
woman lay. And so, she sat watching and wait- 
ing for she knew not what mysterious sign. It 
was almost as if she believed that she'd see a 
winged thing slip out and away, through the sun- 
shine into the endless blue summer sky I She 
looked and looked, but she did not know that 
Anna Eastman was dead till her mother came 
out to tell her. 



Chapter Nine 

When the heavy front door swung to behind 
Milly it seemed, with its breathy 'whoof,' to 
drive her, as unresisting as if hypnotized, up the 
stairway and across the threshold of her mother's 
room. That door was closed behind her, too, 
but left her standing. The driving was over. She 
was trapped at last, shut in face to face with her 
truth. Pretending had deserted her, had gone so 
far away from the place that the very look of 
things had become almost clairvoyant. Milly's 
eyes confessed their supreme terror in one long 
searching look over her mother's face. She had 
not been in her room before since her mother had 
gone to bed, and a remote pity of the broken life 
there, so utterly wasted, slipped over her, helped 
her courage. She knew, perfectly well, that ever 
since she had known her story, she had tortured 
her mother, and for the first time she sensed the 
pity of it, though no blame came home to her. 
It was hard, but it was just. 

She knew the story so well, and now even the 

56 
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comfort of silence was to be taken away from 
her. Why, she wondered, does everyone give 
in to a will that is dying? What has dying got 
to do with it? They were all against her, all 
conspired to make it out to be her duty to her 
father. Her decent reserve had to be dragged 
into the daylight, her secret put into irrevocable 
form, and just because this woman who was to 
blame for it all was dying. She was lucky to be 
dying. A great sigh of impotence rose and 
slipped over Milly's tightened mouth, but even 
the sigh seemed omnipresent, hurried out of the 
place and away, as Milly herself longed to do. 
But the sigh had had its work to do, and Anna 
Eastman stirred and turned her eyes upon Milly. 
They were deep, terribly deep, and they realized 
perfectly their own nearness to the darkness. 
"Milly, dear!" she whispered, and closed her 
eyes to rest, to realize a moment, that Milly had 
come. 

The room was sunk in the stillness that comes 
to make way for that other and greater stillness, 
and there was the pungency of drugs in the air, 
as if life were being held over after and beyond 
its own desire to go. The curtains were drawn, 
the maples outside throwing a cool green over the 
tempered light, and the flame of life gained its 
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seeming fierceness in the aiding and abetting 
gloom. There was a faded red and gray carpet 
upon the floor, and Milly's distracted mind tried 
to dwell upon its scrolls and flowers, but the 
pearly light seemed to gather upon the soft white 
of the bedclothes and the pillows, forced her to 
look whether she would or not. The face of the 
dying woman lay feather-like, upon the whiteness, 
the crisp, grayish blonde hair straying about the 
face ; the meagre hands had fallen upon the covers 
along the thin, still body. Hannah was there, on 
duty, near the head of the bed. To Milly she 
gave out no more help than did the furniture 
about the room. Hannah looked upon Milly's 
presence there as Milly's duty, and duty was a 
thing that Hannah did not shirk, the one thing 
she exacted of everyone. That it was hard had 
nothing to do with it. Duty was Hannah's key 
to conduct. Every detail of the place, the knobs 
and keys of the old dresser and wardrobe, the 
darned and mended places in the curtains, all 
pressed their way in and hurt Milly with their 
intimacy. She had not been in her mother's room 
for a long, long time, but she'd known those 
things better than anything else in the world when 
she'd been a little girl, and untroubled. Hannah 
moved to the window, suddenly, and stood there, 
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pretending to look out through the curtains and 
the drawn shutters at the green maples in the 
street. The window toward the big tree was 
darkened, the inner curtains drawn close. 

"Hannah," came the voice weakly, "I want to 
be alone with Milly — please I" And Hannah 
went. "Come closer, Milly," the voice went on, 
and the hands moved a little and dropped back, 
to tell of their impotence. 

With painful care Milly took a cane chair and 
put it down in the space between the bed and the 
wall. She sat straight upon it, shrinking within 
her loose clothes. She felt that, no matter what 
the consequences might be, if by any accident she 
were to touch as much as the bedclothes, she'd 
scream of it. It was horrible to sit there, to hear 
her secret story put into words; hard and sharp 
little words, made cruelly poignant by the utter 
weakness of the dying voice they were spoken in. 
She could only sit there and listen. There was 
no way to save herself. Her eyes fixed, fasci- 
nated, upon the bird-like fluttering of the breath 
in her mother's throat, and she waited and waited, 
so helpless that her own hands would not clasp 
to help hen 

Anna Eastman slowly turned her head and her 
gaze absorbed Milly, searched over her for a 
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trace of sympathy, and found none. She shud- 
dered and closed her eyes to rest a moment, to 
shut in her hunger for the child's love. A wagon 
clattered by, the old 'bus perhaps, going to meet 
the train. How the least noise carried I Away 
down town, the court-house clock struck the half 
hour. Why, Milly wondered, must it be a half- 
hour? Life was irritating I She might at least 
know the hour. No one need begrudge her that I 
Then Anna Eastman spoke and her words were 
chosen with an economy which bore the grimness 
of death, and its urgency. Her voice was small 
and tearless. Selfishness was already dead. 
"Milly, dear child, I have something to tell you. 
A dreadful story I I did not know about it my- 
self till you were three years old. That was four 
years too late. My mother did not tell me till 
she was dying — just as I am telling you, and dy- 
ing, now. It isn't hard to die, Milly. Remember 
that. It is only hard to live. And one does die, 
sooner or later. A life-time is not even very 
long. It is good to know that, Milly! My 
mother was the one who wronged us both!" She 
paused and a hard look crossed the deep eyes 
and shadowy face, seemed to gather all the light 
and life in the room to the spot upon the wide 
white pillow. "She knew, and she let me marly I 
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You should not blame me. It was her fault. 
Her mother was the first of us to be like that. 
And she never told me. No one ever told me I" 
The hardness passed and the face grew ashy. 

Milly thought that she was dead, and she held 
fast to her chair. But in a moment the voice 
went on. 

"When I was about thirteen, Milly, everything 
— went dark for a while. I was too ignorant to 
understand. We lived on a farm — and I was the 
only child, and they just let me — grow — and 
never told me anything. And I — " she sighed, 
"for all my suffering — have done the same — 
wicked thing with you! That's a part of it, a 
part of the dreadful illness. We are utterly sel- 
fish, always I And, that day, Milly — when you 
and Cathie were — out under the tree — playing — " 
she opened her eyes and let them search over the 
girl's face, "that day when you — would not come 
to me — I knew what had happened! Somehow 
you'd heard the dreadful story. It seems to be 
a part of our woe — that we must hate. I — " she 
gave a strange small laugh and a light seemed to 
flicker across her eyes — "I hated my mother just 
that way 1 I hate the memory of her too— as I've 
never loved anyone — except your father. She 
knew. My mother knew, but she married any- 
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way and brought me into the world. I — did not 
know ! I suppose you can't help hating me. Jus- 
tice — hasn't got anything to do with it. Poor 
little girl! But— I didn't know, Milly!" The 
frail hands sought one another and joined to- 
gether to make a plea, the eyes grew ever deeper, 
the voice almost steady in the woman's great 
desire to be understood. "You must be good to 
your father. You must be frank with him. Do 
not let yourself keep silent. It's the silence that 
breaks us, Milly! He will help you. He has 
been so good to me ! You do not know, Milly* 
how he longs to help you." All at once the eyes 
opened wide and all the wornout forces met to- 
gether for their great struggle. She clutched her 
pillow and raised herself, struggling with the slip- 
ping breath. Milly rose and stood against the 
wall, flattened there, her hands upon her mouth 
to stop her cry of horror. Would she never — 
die? The girl's thought got free of precept in 
her desperation and her dread. "Milly! — You 
must — never — marry! Promise me — dear, that 
you never will ?" She stretched out her hands to 
the girl and her voice went high. "Pro——," but 
the word broke, the breath slipped and the body 
fell back, flat and shadow-like. 

Milly cried out — her voice freed at last. She 
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heard them hurrying, outside in the hall, but they 
seemed cut off from her, by something impassable, 
as if they'd never, never come. She was a pris- 
oner with her horrible vision and no one could 
come to her ! She cowered down to the floor and 
she put her head down upon her arms. The 
vision was there, too. Would she never, never get 
away from it? Then, like a snake let loose, the 
sly thought darted across her mind through a 
curious light that blinded with its clearness. "I 
didn't promise — ! She died in time to save me 
from that!" She did not move. She forgot 
everything else in the wonderful thrill of the 
thought. "I didn't promise I" 

Light, soft hands lay upon her shoulders, to 
soothe her, and Mrs. Hiller's voice was speaking 
gentle, comforting words to her, urging her to 
come away to her own room and rest. It was the 
first contact, contact of hands, since this thing 
had happened to her, and resentment rushed in 
upon her. She stiffened, and a sinister warning 
struck out from her. She shrank away from the 
kindly hands as if they'd struck her. She stood 
straight again, against the wall. "Why are you 
kind to me I It's wicked of you! You know as 
well as I do that I've no right — to be — cared 
about!" Her hands tried, with her pride, to 
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clutch back the rush of sudden tears, and she 
slipped along the wall to find a way out of the 
place. 

"You come right along with me, Milly East- 
man !" and Hannah, unthinking, but kind and de- 
termined, got her way with the girl. She took 
Milly's hand as she'd have taken a child's, and 
she led her to her room. "Ain't no earthly good 
goin' to come of your a-makin' yourself sick. 
You just lie still in your bed there till I come 
back!" 

And Milly did as Hannah told her to do. She 
never thought of resisting. It was good to give 
in. Why not? Hannah didn't count. She closed 
her eyes and lay still. Hannah's bullying took the 
loathing all away, her stupidity sent back the 
nerves and fear, and eased her, gave her peace — 
and space I 



Chapter Ten 

The sun rose with persecuting glare on the 
morning of the funeral. The long wisp of crepe 
hung straight in the motionless air against the big 
brown door, and the white roses that the crepe 
was tied with held up their sprinkled heads till 
the heat curled and darkened their edges and 
wilted them. Inside, the house was cool and 
shadowy, the blinds drawn close from tower to 
cellar. The long black box lay in the centre of 
the sitting room, and a bunch of heavy, sweet 
white lilies was laid upon the sombre cloth that 
covered the box. The still face was uncovered 
in order that Hoyt Eastipan, if well enough, 
might come and have one more look at his wife, 
as she lay there, dressed and ready to go. 

The rumor of his having had 'a stroke' spread 
over the town, and it was believed that he would 
not be out of bed for the funeral; but that morn- 
ing he took matters into his own hands, got up 
and dressed himself, and, with the sort of sim- 
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plicity that carries its own success and wards off 
interference, he asked for Milly. 

Milly's spirit had sunk to its lowest ebb, and, 
since it had not taken the breath of life from her, 
she had been forced, pitilessly, to find herself a 
reason for going on. The persuasion that she 
was an object of terror, of loathing, had fixed 
itself upon her searching mind. Salaciously she 
had searched back for signs of fear, of dread, of 
repellence. But her father knew her story better 
than anyone, yet he did not shrink from her. She 
had searched and searched over all their life to- 
gether, knowing that being a good man and feel- 
ing responsible, he might hide his feeling away 
behind his duty toward her. Nowhere did she 
find one sign of anything but affection and gentle- 
ness. For him she would go on living; she'd shut 
out the rest of the world and be unafraid. She'd 
shut it out, except Cathie Hiller. Cathie and her 
faithful sweetness she was able, some way, to 
take for granted as unreasoningly, as simply, as 
naturally, as she had hated her mother, as she 

always would hate her. 

* 

But she knew that Cathie had her life to live, 
would have more and more, and she must accept 
that, and never count upon her. But, as long as 
he lived, her father was hers ; no one could come 
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between them, could take him from her. There 
was no fear, no ghost between them. He knew 
her ghost even as she knew it, and he loved her 
just the same as if she'd been like other girls. 
Her whole nature was glad over him, and 
grateful. 

So, when he asked for her, she had not far to 
go. She had been sitting by his door for an hour, 
waiting for him to ask for her ; waiting, shoulders 
bent and hands loosely clasped upon her knees, 
seeming to see no one who passed; waiting in 
her new black dress that hung upon her awkward, 
over-grown frame as if it might have been made 
for some one else. 

Their meeting was hard, and set them to 
quivering, but they smiled bravely at one another 
and did not try to speak. She made him turn 
about while she brushed his new black coat, till 
all at once they both remembered that it was 
new and needed no brushing. She took up his 
hat and brushed that. It was a wide-rimmed 
black felt hat, and ever since Milly could remem- 
ber he had worn that sort of hat. She spent upon 
it all of the tenderness that she longed to spend 
upon him, but dared not lest they both break 
down. She carried the hat downstairs for him. 

They walked down slowly, side by side, his 
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hand resting — more heavily than he knew — upon 
her firmly stiffened shoulder. Carefully they 
came, one step at a time, down the familiar old 
stairway with its clean, slightly worn, red, in- 
grain carpet. There were brass rods, and their 
heels struck the metal now and again, and they'd 
wince, and pretend, and begin the bravery all 
over again. For the hardest thing of all was 
just before them : the opening of the door of the 
tower-room, where Anna Eastman lay. As they 
came nearer and nearer to the door, his hand 
trembled and the shoulder that it counted upon 
gave and swayed. Then somehow the thing was 
done and they got inside, and stood side by side 
a moment, trying not to see till the shock had 
passed a little. Mrs. Hiller and Cathie were 
there, but they slipped out that the two might be 
alone with their dead. 

Milly strove to find her father's will that she 
might know how to help him. He drew himself 
up with a deep breath, let his hand fall from its 
resting place on her shoulder, and moved alone 
to the coffin. Milly watched him with a curious, 
high-strung clearness. He'd forgotten her, and 
the pain of that was torture. He stood looking, 
a long deep moment. Milly's eyes fell. "Poor 
mama I" she heard him whisper. Then after a 
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while he shambled feebly to a rocking-chair in 
the tower-window, and then, with his fingers inter- 
laced and his eyes resting upon the streaks of 
sunlight that broke through the closed blinds, he 
absently rocked the hard hour by. Milly crept 
close to him in pity. She longed to help him, but 
he'd no thought for her just then. "He'll re- 
member after," she told herself. She sat as close 
as she dared, on a stool, drawn a little back that 
she should not disturb him. And as her eyes 
took him in she saw the look of age that her 
secret and his had brought to his face before age 
itself had any right to come, and the tears fell 
without her realizing it, till one splashed upon her 
hand, and a fine smile of cynicism, as if the light 
had rifted over her face from a taper, told to the 
silence how she knew that even he would have 
mistaken her tears had he noticed them 1 

Then they came to take her to the church 
across the street. Six men there were, lifelong 
friends of Hoyt Eastman's, and they were all 
dressed in their best clothes, black, if they had it, 
or could borrow. They were directed by a per- 
son in buttoned-up black, a person whose hands 
did everything for him, whose hands seemed made 
of black stuffed cotton. As the group sidled in, 
Milly and her father rose and, at the sight of the 
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two of them, side by side, anxious, tired, forced to 
look on at the grim performance that they were 
about to be put through, the six huddled to- 
gether, their hats over their mouths. But the cot- 
ton gloves held on tight, brought order into feel- 
ing, put business before distress. 

Mrs. Hiller came in with Milly's new black 
hat in her hands. Milly took the hat, looked at 
it and the dull jet hat-pin absently, then pinned 
the thing on. It didn't fit her very well, not hav- 
ing been tried on, and all day it troubled her with 
its slipping to one side. Automatically she turned 
then, and gave her father his hat. He seemed 
not to know what to do with it, stood holding it 
loosely, his pained eyes upon the box and the 
men who were handling it. Milly reached up 
and put his hat straight for him, then her whole 
strength given to helping him, she took his hand, 
and with a smile nearly motherly, she put it in 
place upon her shoulder, and held it there with 
her own. Then, the cotton gloves beckoning them 
on, they followed the shuffling, burdened six. 
Slowly and carefully they made their way; into 
the hall, past the roses and the crepe, between the 
two dust-grayed old cedars, through the front 
gate, across the glaring street, through the big 
arched doorway of the church, past row on row 
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of absorbent eyes, down the difficult sloping aisle 
to the front seat just beneath the pulpit. 

The old man in the pulpit had begun his career 
in Galesburg thirty years before, and, by grace of 
Presbyterian precept, he hoped to end it there. 
He had watched over and sorrowed with his peo- 
ple in real simplicity, and he had done his best 
to help them to live and to die in peace. They 
loved him, a little remotely — he was so fine and 
frail, as men go — but, they counted upon him. 
The people in their places, he lifted his hands 
and the congregation stood while he prayed, his 
head turned back and his eyes closed. His high 
quavering voice knew all the raftered place it was 
wont to play through, and his people knew his 
prayer, and, though there was no need to listen 
for anything new, the spirit of the old man 
soothed them like any other of the homely habits 
they'd sunk into. Then he spoke for a half hour 
of Anna Eastman and her life, named her gentle, 
a good wife and devoted mother, a friend to the 
afflicted, and happy in others' good fortune. 
From all that he drew his lesson, gave her char- 
acter its prompt reward of happiness. 

Milly's head bent lower and lower in a kind 
of horror. Happy I Did they really believe that 
her mother had been happy? The red blood 
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rushed over her face in a kind of shame and her 
head bent so low that the rows and rows of ab- 
sorbent eyes behind her saw only her narrow 
shoulders, her thick straight braid and the rim 
of her new black hat 

Then the cotton gloves had them at it again. 
They had gotten thus far without crying out; 
now, before all eyes that cared to see, they must 
go and bury their dead into the very dust. End- 
less torture. Just at the church door and peril- 
ously near the steps, in spite of the wary cotton 
hands, one of the six slipped and it seemed for a 
moment that the box must fall. The cotton 
gloves paused tense, and hands went up to mouths 
to stifle gasping, and hearts seemed to beat aloud. 
Hoyt Eastman and Milly stood close by and 
impulsively his hand lifted from her shoulder and 
he started forward, hands outstretched. Milly, 
like a flash, caught back his hands and stood be- 
tween him and the group of shuddering men. 
And, when the box was righted, and the cotton 
gloves at work again, the hearts of the villagers 
quieted, the color left Milly's face and a high 
laugh chilled and sent back in startled circle the 
crowd about them. Rob Dawes stood, by chance, 
near the girl, and he caught the terror of her, 
saw her struggling to hold herself, to save her 
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father from distress. He grew hot with indig- 
nation that the crowd should not have understood 
and he plunged outside into the air. There had 
been little enough of mirth in Milly's laugh, but 
the townspeople held it close and whispered of it 
for days, and Lizzie Bailey made the most of her 
new opportunity for revenge. 

As they drove back to the house after the 
burial they found a knot of people at 
the corner. "Strange," Hoyt Eastman sighed. 
"Are they curious to see us come home alone, 
Milly?" 

"I guess it's a fight," said Milly, her own voice 
high with fatigue. 

"Now, that won't do," he said peevishly. He 
was disturbed out of his grief, and unkindly, and 
he resented the choice of their corner at such a 
moment. 

"It's awful," she whispered, her sharp eyes 
piercing through the circle of backs, all still clad 
in their unaccustomed best clothes. 

At that moment Rob Dawes' thick, freckled 
arm lifted, coatless and tense, and fell, and there 
was the thud of a sound blow, the crowd flying 
back like dust. 

"Robert Dawes," and Hoyt Eastman, strong 
in anger, came to him, "I am sorry to see this I 
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It hurts me I" He was stern, and he looked the 
boy in the eyes accusingly. 

Dawes purpled and he stared from Milly to 
her father. Milly stubbornly put her shoulder 
under her father's hand. "Let's go in," she said 
low. "Please, father!" 

"Rob hit him because he said somethin' 'bout 
your gal there," and a long, thin village wag spat 
at a weed and laughed, then slouched off. 

The color crept up Milly's throat and over her 
face and her eyes rested on Rob with a mixture 
of curiosity and gratitude that confused him more 
than ever, that held her, absent minded. 

"I didn't mean no harm," whimpered the boy 
in the dust. "I only said it was a funny place for 
her to laugh in. An' it was," he added doggedly, 
putting his arm over his face as if to ward off a 
new blow. 

"Never mind, Rob," the Doctor held him back 
from striking again with a suddenly steady hand. 
He put the boy on his feet and told him to 'go' 
in the tone that cowards and meddlers always 
obey. 

"Father, please, let's go in," Milly begged 
again, trying half absently to get her shoulder 
under his hand. 

"Come in and see me, Rob, when you will, and 
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I'll tell you how much I thank you. Just now I 
am very tired and — Milly wants to go in. Come 
in a day or two." And nodding, and mopping 
his forehead, he let Milly lead him away. 

4 'I didn't knock him down because I'd get 
thanked!" Dawes explained to the circle of dust 
that followed him close to see the finish of the 
fray, for finish there'd surely be. "He's just a 
darned fool that don't know laughin' from cryin\ 
an' it's time he's taught!" 

"That's right, that's it!" and the dust pressed 
close, hurrying him on to some street corner not 
sanctified by recent sorrow. 



Chapter Eleven 

A year had passed, a terrible winter of storm 
and snow, followed by a brazen summer that 
dried up the streams and burnt the grain and the 
grass. The reddened maples were tamed under 
the autumn haze, and the tang of bonfires spiced 
the air, staining the blue of sky by day with their 
rising smoke, sending glow and sparks starward 
by night, while idle and heat-worn humanity, 
young and old, stared, in fascinated circle, into 
the flame that promised the cool gray of ashes 
after dazzling heat. 

Though Hoyt Eastman's hair and beard were 
whiter than before, though his too florid face and 
hands were mapped over with an infinity of fine 
lines, though he moved weakly, his clear eyes still 
showed their signs of fight. He had changed dur- 
ing the year since Anna Eastman had died, but it 
was difficult to touch off the change with any 
phrase. It was more as if he'd been caught in a 
network of mood, as if he'd been veiled off from 
reality in a fabric of fine, fine perplexity, and 
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there was about him a wary alertness, a sensitive- 
ness lightly — but always — astir. It was as if he 
had drawn aloof to wait and to watch for some- 
thing, something sinister that he'd had news of, 
and news that was all his very own. 

Milly had not changed much : a little, and mys- 
teriously. She'd grown prettier, a kind of glow, 
as remote as her father's perplexity was remote, 
but a glow all the same, and her tall, shambling 
figure had rounded and developed. 

It was dusk, and they'd had supper, and were 
sitting out on the porch. Milly sat on the steps, 
leaning back against a great pillar twined with 
clematis, its blossoms turned to fluff-like smoke. 
One of her hands lay in her lap and the other, 
palm upward, on the floor of the porch beside 
her. She had interesting hands, long and quick, 
and idle of work by their smoothness. Hoyt 
Eastman sat the other side the steps in a big 
rocking-chair, and protected by the feathery light, 
he watched her narrowly. More than once he 
started to speak, then gave it up, mopping his 
forehead and sitting back each time as if he'd 
narrowly escaped some disaster. Milly was star- 
ing before her, lost in her own thoughts, unaware 
of him. They were so used to one another that 
they lived very tranquilly together. But the man 
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had made up his mind, and though the tranquillity 
tempted him he would not let himself off. 
"Milly!" he plunged, making her start, "why in 
the name of sense do you keep on wearing that 
same old dress day in and day out?" 

"It's not so old," she faltered, looking around 
at him curiously. 

"Who makes your dresses?" he queried, put- 
ting his head tremblingly on one side and assum- 
ing a gossipy interest. 

"Why ... I do," she confessed. 

He saw the sign of her rising color, caught the 
note of dread in her voice, but he went on. "Now, 
it seems to me," he waved his handkerchief across 
his knees as he rocked to make a show of a light- 
ness he did not feel, "that a girl of your age — 
you are nearly eighteen now, aren't you? — ought 
to cost her father a bit of hard cash now and 
then. For instance I'll bet that Cathie Hiller 
makes the Judge dance over her bills!" he 
chuckled. "And, we old fellows are cranky, we 
make a fuss, but we've got to show our impor- 
tance, and we like it, Milly, we like it ! Of course 
I know that feathers don't make the bird, 
but " 

"Papa I" her face quivered and she looked him 
in the eyes. "You know so well I have no right 
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to such things!" Her voice went as fine as a 
blade. Her thin, bent, girlish figure was so hu- 
man, so devoid of the boast of the would-be' 
martyr, so starved for what its own conscience 
denied it so bravely. His heart melted over her 
in pity and tenderness, and he wanted to be father, 
mother, everything she'd missed, to her. The 
strain drove him to a banality, as strain will do. 
"But, Milly," he cried out, "you should want to 
look pretty for me, for yourself!" It was as if 
he must make the feminine outcry if she would 
not. And she sent him a smile through the dusk 
that she could not have managed in the glare of 
day, and the smile was as sweet, as naked, as 
banal as his outcry had been. Words and smiles 
were outclassed and he could not stand any more 
of it. With tremulous dignity he helped himself 
to stand with his stick. "I'll just step over to the 
office and see if there are any calls for to-night." 

"I'll walk as far as the door with you," she 
answered, and even before they had opened the 
gate his hand had again sought and found its 
habitual resting-place upon her shoulder, and the 
two burdens were made over again in a common 
bundle after the manner of creatures born into a 
narrow sphere. 

About half way to the office Rob Dawes lifted 
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his straw hat and passed on into the dusk. 

"Good evening, Robert," said the Doctor cor- 
dially, but Milly made no sign of recognition. 

"Daughter," he asked her as they climbed the 
five steps up to the office door, "why didn't you 
speak to Robert Dawes?" 

"I'd rather not," she answered. She leaned 
against the high stool in front of his desk near 
the door and looked over the names written upon 
the slate. 

"It's not so long since he knocked that fellow 
down on your account," he urged. 

"He likes to fight ! It's in his blood, you know. 
He'll be like his father, a drunkard, I guess," she 
said. 

"Not necessarily," he insisted, trying to take 
her turn coolly, even handling it, to prove that 
she had no double meaning. 

Milly did not answer and the old clock ticked 
the difficult silence by. She bent her head over 
the slate and let the pencil trail lines across what 
was written there. Till the last few months the 
domestic history of Galesburg had been just about 
recorded there, symptom and fact. 

"Father," she said at last, "the slate hasn't 
been sponged for three days. We are being 
dropped I" 
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"Stuff and nonsense," he protested, mopping 
his forehead again. "Maybe nobody's sick." 

"Johnny Hale broke his arm yesterday, and 
Mrs. Horner's baby came last night." 

"Well, what of it?" he fanned himself cheer- 
fully. "That young dog of a doctor who has 
come to town must have his day. I've had mine." 

"Oh, if it were only that!" she sighed. "It's 
all my fault. I've tried and tried but I can't 
seem to make myself small enough to keep out 
of the way!" 

"That's ridiculous. There's no fault about it, 
Milly girl. It's just old time marching by. Why, 
do you think if you were sick I'd call in some rusty 
old fogy ? Not much !" 

Milly gazed at him tenderly. "It's no use pre- 
tending, father. I know. Lizzie Bailey told me 
my story first when I was just a little girl and I 
hit her in the face for her meanness. I'd do it 
again too. I'm glad I hurt her. But I didn't 
hurt her as much as I frightened her. I held her 
and made her look me in the eyes." She laughed 
to herself and looked out of the door a moment 
"But Lizzie has never forgiven me. She never 
will because she was in the wrong. And she is 
bound to have her revenge. She won't let me be. 
She tells and twists her story till the town thinks 
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me a witch. I wish they'd burn me and have done 
with it." She raised her arms wearily and rested 
them on the desk. "And," she went on after a 
little, "you don't know it, but the day she died, 
when you were so sick they had to give you some- 
thing to keep you from knowing, she told me the 
story too. She said that I must never marry. 
So," she smiled wistfully, "I must not try to be 
'pretty,' must I, father?" 

"I was afraid it was like that," he sighed, and 
bent his head staring past her out of the open 
door. 

With a little moan she sent her eyes journeying 
over the old office. The door of the consultation 
room was open and through the back window she 
could see the big tree standing, still and rich, in 
the autumn twilight. The big tree! She and 
Cathie had grown up in its friendly shade. It 
was just there that she had struck Lizzie Bailey 
and had begun to hate her mother. She brought 
her eyes back to the worn board floor and lis- 
tened absently to the ticking of the clock above 
the desk behind her. The room was alive to- 
night with the familiarity of well-used detail : the 
sociable stove in the corner where wet boots came 
to simmer through snowbound evenings and heads 
nodded in circle over local politics and gossip; 
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the square cane chairs sagged to the weight of 
steady use; books, rows of them, on the shelves 
where she had secretly tried to find record of 
cases like her own; cupboards and mysterious 
things in jars of alcohol; cases of tools and in- 
struments she had taken out and handled with a 
certain idea of possible if gloomy release in mind. 
All of these things pressed in upon her with the 
sweet sting of the intimate inanimate. 

"It's a fine night, daughter." She heard her 
father's voice like a sound across water. "We 
might take a drive before bedtime." 

"I'd like to," she answered with an impersonal 
cheerfulness. It was the common burden re- 
adjusting itself! He took his hat and stick and 
put the free hand in place on her shoulder. He 
gave her the big key and she locked the door, 
then gave it back to him. They went carefully 
down the steps. The horse and buggy were there 
at the hitching-post. The stable-boy brought 
them round every night that the Doctor might 
make his round of visits. There weren't so many 
visits, but it gave the stable-boy something to do. 
Milly always drove for him and lately there had 
been so few calls to make that they'd gotten in the 
habit of taking an aimless drive instead. 

"Don't you want your hat, Milly?" he asked. 
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"No, father, I like the night air." 

The question and answer nearly always ac- 
companied the unhitching in summer-time. 

"It's a fine night!" he repeated. 

Milly took the lines with a sense of relief: 
they'd hurry on out of this confessing! Along 
the dusty streets by the lights of the town-square 
they spun in silence, hats lifting to the Doctor 
here and there, eyes of groups turning to follow 
them as they passed. Milly's eyes were fixed 
ahead on the quiet harvested fields, and she flicked 
the whip about lightly. At the covered bridge 
she drew the horse in. There was a little white 
sign at both ends of the bridge announcing a fine 
for crossing faster than at a walk. It was pos- 
sible to read it in the moonlight. The old coun- 
try bridge was painted red, and was bronzed over 
with lichens, moss and weather-rust. The hoofs 
tapped pleasantly on the board floor and the 
gleaming water rippled quickly by beneath. You 
could catch the light and movement of it through 
the cracks between the boards, as you passed, and 
could hear the silly gurgling over the pebble bot- 
tom of the creek. 

"You are coming here for the Sunday-school 
picnic to-morrow?" the Doctor asked casually. 
Now that there was no more dissembling between 
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them he must go about taking care of her and 
helping her as he saw it to be his duty to do. 

"I believe they do come here by the bridge," 
she answered evasively. 

"I mean, are you coming with them?" he per- 
sisted. 

"But, I — I catit cornel" she implored, and she 
glanced at his face as they drove out again into 
the moonlight. 

"Now, child, what harm can a little fun with 
the boys and girls do you?" 

"It might," she sighed. "Oh, why can't you let 
me be!" 

Again they spun along in silence. The moon- 
light glinted on the twirling spokes, the light air 
tossed her hair and half closed her eyes. The 
Doctor held his hat over his crossed hands on the 
head of his stick. Milly felt the chill of night, 
but dared not ask him to put on his hat for fear 
she'd start the talking again. She turned toward 
home at the first cross-roads. 

When the horse had been handed over to the 
sleepy stable-boy she helped her father into the 
house again. Hannah always left the lamps ready 
and she carried his upstairs for him walking just 
before him, very slowly, to light his way. She 
turned down the covers of his bed, closed the shut- 
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ters, then unlaced his shoes and pulled them off 
for him. With a smile that strove to assume that 
nothing out of the way had happened she said, 
"Good-night, sleep tight," as she had always done, 
and started to leave the room. 

"Milly!" 

She stood quite still, shading her eyes from the 
lamp with her hand. 

"Milly, I want you to put on your best dress 
and go to that picnic to-morrow 1 I saw Cathie 
just before supper and I promised her that I 
would ask you to go as a special favor to me. 
She is to stop by for you at three o'clock. You — 
you are to take olives and sandwiches," he added 
lightly, pretending, and bravely, that nothing had 
again happened. 

"Oh," she gave in, "I'll go— -if you really want 
me to ! Are you sure that you do, papa ?" 

The two stood with the lamp-light between 
them, searching each other's eyes for their very 
truth. "Yes, I'm sure," he said at last. 

"Very well," she answered. "Good night." 
And she went away to her little gay flower- 
papered room where her troop of ghosts were all 
astir. 



Chapter Twelve 

Milly sat in her father's rocking chair on the 
porch, waiting for Cathie. She had drawn the 
chair to the end of the porch behind one of the 
tall cedars where the children and young people, 
gathering about the two big wagons across the 
street in front of the church, might not see her. 
She had put on a flowered lawn dress, a little out 
of fashion and narrow in the shoulders, but very 
fresh and pretty, and her hair was smooth, her 
sun-hat was straight and her belt in place. All 
of these things she had done — had almost over- 
done — in an exaggerated but courage-giving 
plunge into duty. And terror of remarks that 
might meet her unaccustomed presence, of the 
brutality or tactlessness of girls like Lizzie Bai- 
ley, all certain to be in evidence at any church 
affair when the treat is free, had stirred the color 
into her cheeks and fevered her eyes. She rocked 
jerkily in the big chair, peering through the 
branches of the cedar to see who was there, 
her head forward and her fingers interlaced. Rob 
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Dawes was there, laughing in the midst of a lot 
of youngsters, his hat under his arm and the sun- 
light on his red hair. Milly watched him and 
smiled to herself. 

And Hoyt Eastman stood watching her, 
through the blinds of the tower-room just behind 
her. He had stolen in from his office by the back 
way, and through the kitchen. He glanced at 
his watch, then walked softly back to the kitchen, 
forgetting even to notice Hannah who stood at 
the sink washing dishes. He went out into the 
back-yard and stopped under the big tree, mop- 
ping his head in the glaring heat. He had 
planned not to be about when the picnic started, 
for fear of seeming to make something unusual 
out of Milly's going. He was convinced that her 
hope of health and happiness lay in her taking 
herself more lightly, in her doing more as other 
girls did, in her being distracted from brooding 
over herself. He knew better than another the 
risks there were for her out in the world, but 
there could only be a wretched certainty for her, 
living, as he knew that she did, too much alone 
and in dread. She must have a little play and a 
bit of thoughtless happiness here and there. He 
peered through the heat that shimmered above the 
weeds to see if Cathie was about. He wanted 
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to tell her that Milly was there on the porch, 
waiting for her; that she was nervous and timid 
about going. He realized the risk to his health 
in the heat, he felt weak and undone, but he must 
speak with Cathie, his conspirator! He started 
along the path through the weeds. Hannah came 
to the kitchen door, wiping a steaming plate. 
"Want somethin', Doctor Eastman?" she called 
after him. "Milly's sittin' on the front stoop. 
Shall I go call her?" 

He turned upon her, his face aflame. "You call 
Milly and you'll never cook another meal in my 
house! Hannah," he broke apologetically, "I 
didn't mean to scold. It's very important that 
Milly should be let alone. Do you see, Han- 
nah?" 

"Mighty funny doin's in this house; that's all 
Tve got to say!" Hannah grunted and retired 
through the screen-door to the sink, clattering the 
plates to soothe her hurt feelings. Doctor East- 
man had never said an unkind word to her before. 

Hoyt Eastman made his stumbling way down 
the path, holding fast to his stick, his hands irri- 
tated by the tall dry weeds, his head burning in 
the fearful heat. And just then the Hillers' door 
opened and Cathie came outside to take a look 
at the big blue sky, searching for signs of holi- 
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days storms. "Cathie!" he called, waving his 
handkerchief. "Come here!" 

She came running, blue ribbons flying, anxiety 
giving her wings. "What is it?" she whispered. 

"It's Milly. She's going!" he answered, catch- 
ing new excitement from the girl's face. "She's 
sitting out on the porch waiting for you. She's 
dressed up, and I — I think she is a little — nerv- 
ous. I was afraid you might look surprised, or 
something, and upset her. You see, Cathie?" 
His voice quavered a little and he patted her hand 
where it rested on the fence by his sleeve. "We 
must be very careful and help her to-day. It 
may be a turning point. Just — just act as I am 
doing: as if nothing unusual had happened!" 
With another exhausted sigh, he wiped the big 
drops from his forehead. 

Cathie looked away. "I'll take such care of 
her!" she said gently. "Why," she laughed sud- 
denly, pointing down the path, "there comes Han- 
nah with your hat! Dear, ugly, faithful, old 
thing!" 

Again the man's face flamed and he shook his 
stick furiously. "I told her to go into the kitchen 
and mind her own business I I — thank you, Han- 
nah, thank you I It is very warm." He nodded 
to Cathie and followed Hannah meekly down the 
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path. Half way to the door of the office he ac- 
cepted her silently presented shoulder. As for 
Hannah herself, she hid in the cool folds of her 
brown gingham sunbonnet. She believed in doing 
her duty as she saw it, even when her feelings 
were hurt, or her kindness was misunderstood. 



Chapter Thirteen 

The picnic supper was razed to the last crumb, 
crumpled paper napkins, emptied wooden plates, 
broken egg-shells, pickle-jars and lemonade bot- 
tles left to finish their day of service with what- 
ever of dignity or color the evening glow might 
bestow upon them. The grass, curiously green 
in the last of the day's light, sloped beneath the 
beeches down to the pebbles and stones that 
floored the noisy little creek. The old red bridge 
spanned the hollow a little below, its glorious 
rusty color gleaming here and there through a 
rift in the branches, and the highway curved 
back, circling the grove along the top of the slope. 
The plan was to stay out through the warm dusk, 
driving home in the early dark. The afternoon 
had been perfect, but the autumn air was heavy 
and like a narcotic, and the girls sat about under 
the trees, drowsy and talking softly together, 
while the boys were getting over the rare gorge 
of a supper in cub-like wrestlings upon the slop- 
ing grass. 

9 2 
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Cathie Hiller, her head upon her arm, was 
curled up close to Milly's knees, and a little apart 
from the others. The picnic had not been so 
very trying after all, for Cathie had fulfilled her 
promise faithfully, gossiping blithely over every 
gap, and parrying the smallest intended slight 
with promissory threat of glance. And Cathie's 
eyes knew very well how to promise a threat ! It 
was Milly's one luxury to allow herself to love 
Cathie Hiller. Now, in the stillness under the 
trees her light hand smoothed Cathie's bright 
hair, tracing its pretty edge about her sleepy face. 
Milly was happy, felt a new warm kindness to- 
ward all the others, for they had been kind to 
her; but she was so used to being alone that even 
the kindness fretted and tired her, and she felt, 
and resented, Cathie's steady watchfulness. For 
the last hour she had longed to be alone, among 
the trees in the gathering dark. She thought 
she'd manage someway to come out there by her- 
self when the others were not there. Her hand 
smoothed and smoothed deftly, aiding her desire, 
and Cathie fell asleep. 

Milly lifted her head and looked about her. 
The thing was to get to the road without being 
noticed! Girls in groups of two or three were 
strolling under the trees, or down toward the 
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bridge, their arms about one another's shoulders. 
Cautiously she drew away from Cathie and, shel- 
tered by the faded light, she evaded the boys 
playing games in the highway, till, with a glance 
of triumph over her shoulder, she slipped down 
the bank the other side the bridge and hid her- 
self away in the thicket that grew there along the 
stream. It was good to have got away from 
them. Nothing else seemed to matter. She was 
so tired! She made her way close to the clear, 
talkative water and stretched herself there on the 
dry sun-warmed pebbles, her hands pressed to her 
thumping heart. The peace, and the voice of the 
little stream, stilled her. The thicket shut her in, 
alone at last; sheltered her, made her a deep, 
feathery solitude. The fine purple and brown 
and gold stems rose, dry and polished, from their 
bed of pale, sparkling pebbles ; their small, yellow 
silver-lined leaves dabbled her face and hands 
gently, consciously friendly almost. With a great 
sigh she threw off all her pretendings. Why had 
she never come out here before? Why had she 
not realized the friendliness she'd find here ? The 
sad, sly vigilance went away from her eyes and 
left her face young and sweet. For an unmeas- 
ured while she rested there, happy and at peace. 
"Cra-zy. Cra-zy!" came a low, mean, sing-song 
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voice, from close by and the early moon shone 
upon Lizzie Bailey's sharp face thrusting through 
the delicate tracery of leaves and stems. 

"You darn — call" and from the other side 
came the voice of Rob Dawes, and stems cracked 
and little leaves scattered as he gained his place 
between the two girls. Lizzie turned and ran, 
and Rob laughed his disgust after her, and shied 
a pebble to help it make its mark. They could 
hear her stumbling, and the pebble bouncing after 
her, then the ring of her heavy shoes on the hard 
road, then the thicket grew as still as before, the 
voice of the stream holding its sway. 

"I'll run after her and give her a licking if you 
want me to," Rob grinned sheepishly. "I guess 
she's one girl that deserves bein' treated like a 
mean boy." He broke off a twig and sat back on 
his heels, running the smooth stem through his 
teeth and looking curiously at Milly. He was 
more sorry for her than he was shy even, and the 
moonlight let him see — no matter how she tried 
— that she was hurt. He knew all the gossip 
about her, and her mother, and he realized how 
little and frail she was, cowering down there all 
alone. His warm boyish heart swelled at the 
meanness of Lizzie Bailey, and he wanted to pro- 
tect her. 
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Milly lifted her head and let her hands fall at 
her sides, and she looked up at him, at this 
strange, uncalled, kind boy who was always com- 
ing to her aid, always ready to punish people who 
were unkind to her. And something came over 
her, a mysterious gladness, that rilled over her 
senses like warm soft water, like the friendly, talk- 
ative little stream there beside them. The moon- 
light became blurred, reason slipped back, she 
knew nothing but looking up, with her heart gone 
into a gratefulness that made her sharp face 
warm and glowing in the silvery light about them. 
She did not see him, not Rob Dawes himself, not 
the big strong arms and shoulders; she simply 
felt the warmth and sweetness and reliance of his 
great human kindness. She put out her hand and 
let it rest near his upon the pebbles, and he, blush- 
ing, moved his hand to hers, put it over hers and 
held it down tight, laughing shyly. He slipped 
down close beside her and put his arm awkwardly 
about her. She seemed so little and brittle that 
he laughed again, and mad, mad, mad, with the 
strange young flood of impulse, he dragged her 
close to him, and kissed her, and kissed her. 
Milly did not speak, made no effort to get away 
from him, seemed not to care, just let him hold 
her as he liked, her face back to his, her arms 
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about his neck. "She might come back," he whis- 
pered thickly, looking about him. "She might go 
and tell them I'm here too. She's mearj enough," 
and Rob sat back, their hands clasped tight, their 
hearts beating so they could hear them. "It 
won't do to make 'em notice," he told her, getting 
to his feet and lifting her up. She tottered, her 
hands upon her eyes. Savagery awoke in him, 
Dawes caught her to him, close. "Come on now, 
Milly. We'll go back with 'em for the looks of 
things. But, we'll come again. Will you?" 

"Yes," she whispered, opening her eyes to his, 
and smiling wistfully. She did not want to go. 
She did not care what happened, what they 
thought. She followed him, her eyes absorbing 
him, exulting in him, out of the thicket, and she 
walked up to the crowd waiting about the wagons, 
as indifferently as a sleep-walker. 

"Milly! I've been so anxious. You bad girl, 
to run away from me ! Where did you find her, 
Rob ?" Cathie ran to meet them and linked her 
arm in Milly's. 

Milly laughed, her eyes and color glowing even 
in the moonlight. "I've been down by the 
bridge," she said. 

"Yes? Well, I'm glad Rob found you and 
brought you back I" 
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"So am I," said Milly dizzily. 

Cathie flushed and looked away from Milly's 
face without knowing just why. "Let's sit to- 
gether going home?" she said, smiling absently. 

"Save me a place while I help dump in the 
baskets, will you, Milly?" and Rob helped them 
to climb into the wagon with the older boys and 
girls, and the one or two sleepy mothers. Lizzie 
Bailey slipped into a place at the other end of the 
wagon and rode home in sulky silence, taking in 
Milly and Rob now and then with as sly a glance 
as she dared. 

Lizzie might have sat before Milly and poured 
out her venom to her heart's easing for all that 
she'd have cared. Rob Dawes was there beside 
her! He wanted to be there. His big warm 
hand sought her arm in the darkness and closed 
about it, and she pressed it close to her side. She 
sent him a quick smile now. and then in the dark. 
He could see, would get it ! He knew I 

The wagon jogged along into town and 
threaded its way down the long leafy street of 
homes. They crossed the rim of a bonfire's 
glare, and Methodist youngsters yelled and waved 
their jokes at the Presbyterians riding by. With 
a cheer and a lusty chorus of 
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"Good-night, ladies I" 

they swung around the corner and drew up be- 
fore the church. 

Milly paled. The sleep-walker awakened at 
the nearness of familiar things, the touch of fa- 
miliar ground. She drooped. She was terribly 
tired, and she wanted, all at once, to get away 
from even Rob Dawes, to rest and be alone again. 
Rob and Cathie were helping with wraps and 
baskets, and, without a word of good-night, she 
slipped away across the street. Suddenly she 
stood still, staring aghast before her, between the 
two great cedars. Something was wrong! The 
front door stood partly open, light shone from 
the sitting room windows, and Mrs. Hiller was 
in there, waiting for her. And Hannah! Han- 
nah stood by the gate in the shadow of a cedar, 
her sunbonnet on and her hands wrapped in her 
apron, the picture of gloom and disaster. In 
terror, Milly crept up, to take her new blow. 
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Chapter Fourteen 

When Cathie realized that Milly had slipped 
away she hurried after her, Rob Dawes at her 
heels. They got to the gate together and just in 
time to see Milly thrust Hannah aside and run 
into the house. The light in the hall was turned 
low, but she flung the door wide and they could 
see her toss her hat down over the banister as she 
ran up the stairs. Judge Hiller came into the 
hall and quickly closed the front door. Hannah 
stood in the path staring at the closed door, the 
light from within shining through the narrow 
strips of colored glass at either side. 

"Hannah, what has happened!" and Cathie 
caught her by the arm. 

"Her pa's had a stroke. P'ralysis," gloomed 
Hannah, coming to the gate with Cathie and in- 
cluding Rob in her news. "We thought he was 
dead. He got it going out in the sun after you. 
That young doctor we had to call in," her shoul- 
ders stiffened with injured family pride, "says 
it's a touch only, that he'll come through and 
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maybe live a long time, but I saw his face and 
he's whiter'n a sheet, and I ain't for bein' over- 
hopeful. And I told that upstart of a doctor that 
I didn't want to hear of his tellin' Milly any of 
his slick, comfortin' lies when she comes in. It 
ain't a kindness, to my mind, foolin' folks. It's 
just that much harder in the end. The Doctor 
was beggin' for Milly the minute he came to, but 
when he got his senses a little, an' they told him 
he wasn't dyin', he wouldn't have her sent for. 
He can just mumble a little, but I knew what he 
was tryin' to say. I ain't never goin' to forget the 
pitiful look of him, tryin' to talk. It's the first 
time Milly's gone anywhere since her mother died, 
and this'U be 'bout enough to cure her of ever 
goin' again. I don't know what she'll do if he's 
taken. Never was two people so wrapped up'n 
each other." Hannah wiped her eyes upon the 
back of her water-logged hand. "Your pa and 
ma's goin' to sit up to-night. They told me to 
tell you, Cathie. You want me to go over home 
with you and see as everything's all right? Your 
ma's been tellin' me what a time she's been havin' 
with the ninny she's got for a cook now. I don't 
mind comin' to see as the house is shut up right." 
"I'll take Cathie home, Hannah," said Dawes. 
"You better not leave in case they need you." 
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The news of Doctor Eastman's stroke of pa- 
ralysis got about among the picnickers just as they 
were scattering for home with their empty 
baskets. The minister had been waiting for the 
wagons in the chapel yard, and he came hurrying 
across the street. He talked a moment with 
Cathie, then hurried inside, his welcome taken 
for granted, and he joined Judge Hiller in the 
sitting room. People in the street could see them 
through the drawn shutters sitting by the lamp. 
Little awed groups waited about in the moonlight 
for they knew not just what, and they talked low 
of Milly Eastman's luck. "Call it luck if you 
want to I" was Lizzie Bailey's good-night word. 
Anyway it was agreed that the bad luck would 
have a compensation in a very good living and 
property, if the Doctor died. Gossip pays its 
tribute to that, always. And the round hazy au- 
tumn moon shone over peering eyes, half un- 
masked in the half-light, and over the quiet cedar- 
guarded old house. 

As for Milly, she stood up for her blow. With 
calamity there always came to her a baffling power 
to endure, a patience that drove her like its own 
slave. A silence it was, even more than a pati- 
ence. She went straight to her father's room, and 
asking permission of no one, she drew a chair 
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close to the bedside and sat watching him all the 
night through. Her lawn dress was crumpled, 
her hair came down, her belt-ribbon crept up, and 
the big safety pin that held her waist and skirt 
together looked its comic-tragic part in the dis- 
tress. Without taking her eyes from his face, 
she stooped and untied her shoes and slipped them 
off, and sat in her lisle stockings. She wanted her 
slippers, but she would not go for them, and no 
one noticed her need of them, any more than she 
thought of asking someone to bring them to her. 
One after the other the watchers urged her to 
rest, but she seemed not to hear, seemed isolated 
in her supreme desire to be there, watching, for 
the moment when he should open his eyes. If 
he'd only know her, only understand that she was 
there waiting! 

In the strain and exhaustion of the hour of 
early daylight Mrs. Hiller, whose turn it was to 
watch, realized the girl's drawn mouth, and 
drooping shoulders, and tense hands. "My dear 
little girl," she said gently, her hand upon Milly's 
shoulder, "you must rest. Go to the lounge by the 
door in the hall if you like. I promise to call 
you if there is the least sign of his stirring." 

Milly's eyes wavered and fell to the hand upon 
her shoulder. It was the same hand, with its 
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heavy wedding-ring, that was always coming to 
her shoulder to compel her. She wistfully let her 
shoulder drop, drew aside and left the hand in 
the air, then she sent an elfish glance into the eyes 
above her. Eyes too eternally kind ! Why didn't 
they let her be. u Go away." Her voice was 
high and thin. "He's all I've got. Don't you 
think I know my place?" 

Hannah brought in some coffee and toast for 
Milly and arranged it, without a word, by her side 
upon her mother's sewing table. Mechanically, 
at first, Milly tasted the coffee. She always 
obeyed Hannah. The warmth soothed and rested 
her, and when the young doctor came in at full 
daylight she took him in with a little life in her 
eyes and color in her cheeks. 

"Sleep is the medicine for him. He's breathing 
very well," he told Milly across the bed. 

Milly observed him curiously. So this was the 
young man that all the girls in the village were 
talking about, who had taken away some of her 
father's practice, and now had come into the 
house to save the man he wanted to supplant ! 

Her gaze embarrassed him and he came around 
to her. "You must rest. He'll sleep like that for 
hours perhaps." His eyes fell upon her shoes and 
stockinged feet, which she drew quickly under her 
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skirt. A flash of humor crossed her eyes and 
she stood, head up, profile toward him, her shoes 
in her hand. "I may trust you to have me called 
the instant papa shows any sign of awakening?" 
"I promise," he smiled and bent his head to 
hide the smile. He held the door open for her 
and she slipped out and went to her room. 



Chapter Fifteen 

"If I were you, Doctor Carter, I'd always act 
toward Milly as if you'd never heard a word of 
all this ugly story, as if she were just exactly like 
any of us. It's the only kind way. Don't you 
think so?" Cathie and the young doctor were 
standing in a blaze of autumn morning sunshine 
on the Eastman verandah. The hall door was 
open and made a current of air that lifted and 
played lightly over her pretty hair. "You see," 
she hesitated, bewitching in her mood of serious 
concern, and she broke off a fuzzy clematis pod 
and stroked her cheek with it absently, "Milly's 
had such an awfully sad life I" 

"Won't you tell me all about it, one day?" he 
asked her, as earnestly. 

She smiled impulsively. "Indeed I will. You 
might even help her! You'd feel about her just 
as I do, I'm sure, if you knew all the circum- 
stances that make her so strange. She's had more 
trouble than anybody I ever knew." 

Just then Milly came out of her room and 
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slowly down the stairs. Her eyes grew wide and 
she stopped, startled, and stood very still, watch- 
ing them. So this young man was not only to 
take away her father's practice, but was going to 
take Cathie Hiller too, her best, her only friend I 
Cathie would come into all the good things of 
life, and she'd stand by and look on. A curious 
sly smile slipped over her face and the thought — 
"I didn't promise!" filled her mind to overflow- 
ing, and with her half-closed eyes she saw Rob 
Dawes, and the thicket in the moonlight, and 
heard the singing babble of the stream that 
ran by. 

Doctor Carter took out his watch, as if to 
count the pulse of his situation, rubbing it with 
his thumb, physician-wise. "I must go back to 
my patient. I'm sorry!" he smiled lamely, and 
Cathie, with a quick little laugh, picked up^her 
hat from a nearby chair and zig-zagged down the 
path with the delightful self-consciousness of 
seventeen in the presence of The Man. Cathie 
closed the gate very carefully and got, for her 
pains, a smile of semi-professional approval from 
the bewitched young man watching from the ve- 
randah steps. 

He was thinking many unprofessional thoughts 
as he turned to go in, and met Milly standing in 
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the door waiting for him, smiling shrewdly. 
"How is papa?" she asked him, her voice sharp 
as if with reproof. 

"He's better every hour," he told her, looking 
again at his watch. 

Milly considered him and with a little cynical 
laugh she turned about and went down the hall- 
way to the dining-room door. 

"Professional jealousy!" sighed the very young 
man and he went up to his patient and rival with 
a gleam of triumph in his eyes. 

Hoyt Eastman gained slowly in strength, but 
all enthusiasm seemed to have gone and a drifting 
tranquillity had come to carry him through the 
rest of his days. His was the sort of patience 
that the very old or the broken in health spend 
upon the inevitable. His working-days were over. 
He knew it better than anybody, and he passed 
the milestone with a nod and something remotely 
keen in his eyes, and no one ever caught him 
sighing, or looking back. He submitted, not 
gratefully, nor cheerfully, but gently and pa- 
tiently, to constant assistance and long idle days, 
passed with Milly, in his chair in the winter in 
his office, and in the summer in a porch-chair 
under the big tree, or on the verandah. 

Until they had fallen into their routine and the 
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immediate danger of relapse had passed, Milly 
scarcely thought of Rob Dawes at all; ttut when 
the hours were long and still the sweetness crept 
back, and she thought of the thicket and the run- 
ning water, and she longed to go there and be 
alone with her thoughts in the quiet of the place. 

From dawn to breakfast-time, while her father 
slept heavily, as the weak do sleep, Milly found 
herself free to steal away, and though Hannah 
always saw her slipping out by the path through 
the weeds, she made no comment. Milly'd come 
home with girlish color and light upon her, and 
that was reason enough for Hannah. She had 
not arrived at a life of sunbonnet and duty and 
silence without good things, passed, but remem- 
bered, and her feeling was that light and color 
upon the face of a girl who lived like Milly were 
good, and she let well enough alone. 

The autumn was deep and in the early No- 
vember mornings the frost nipped and stung in 
the very eyes of the early sunlight. It was no 
more than a mile out to the red bridge, and at 
dawn the blinds of Galesburg were drawn and 
Milly dared to be as gay and careless as the frost 
and sunlight themselves. It was glorious to queen 
it through the sleeping place, to sit in her thicket 
all warmly buttoned up in a big coat, and listen 
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to the chattering little stream. Even a maimed 
creature wants to play sometimes, and sleeping 
people do not laugh, and thickets do not tell. 
The early winds had tossed the quivering silver- 
lined leaves away, but the stems and branches 
were brown and gold and purple as before, and 
they entertained her with their endless design 
against the sky, and closed her in kindly. And 
when the colder weather came the edges of the 
icy water and the damp places among the pebbles 
were wonderful with frost-flowers. 

And as her hour down there at dawn grew to 
be a habit, came, easily, even Hannah never com- 
menting, she thought of the place at other hours 
and in other lights. It would be glorious to be 
there alone through a sunset, to watch while the 
night came on, to see the frost fall and the moon 
come out. She thought of it all the time, and the 
thought grew into desire. She turned the desire 
about, thought it out in a thousand ways, guessed 
how she'd thrill with the strangeness of being out 
there, alone, so small, in the vast night; got her 
sense like that of the alarm of loving some great 
friendly power that overpowers. She wondered, 
a sly light in her eyes, if she'd ever have her op- 
portunity. She hoped for a chance, but she did 
not scheitie for it. She was too faithful for that 
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too superstitious. She believed in her own 
bad luck. She cared for her tranquil old in- 
valid with a oneness that was almost maternal. 
And, curiously — not that she ever thought it was 
curious — she never spoke of the thicket to Cathie 
Hiller, never dreamed of telling her of her walks 
down there in the dawn, even passed the Hillers' 
quiet house on her way out and back, just as she 
passed all the others. She was busy always with 
her dream of herself; always seeing herself down 
there in a glorious glow of light, mysteriously 
cleansed of all taint, chastened, accepted, and 
eternally pretty! She dreamed it over morning, 
noon and night ; she made monotony over with the 
glow of it ; she warmed the long dull winter with 
the triumph of it. 

But she took great care to shut the glowing 
thought in. The image of Rob Dawes was buried 
even deeper within. She did not allow even her 
own eyes to look, though sometimes he'd break, 
suddenly, into her solitude, and in a great sweep 
of his strength take the strutting queenliness out 
of the play-acting, leave her, drooping, miserable. 
And when that happened she'd go to her little 
room and confess to her troop of ghostly troubles, 
and for days she'd brush her hair in the plainest 
way she knew, and wear her oldest and ugliest 
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clothes, and she'd stare herself in the face in 
every mirror she could find, in hard and cynical 
cruelty. And for a while the dawn would miss 
her, the village would sleep with no shadowy girl 
slipping through its quiet street, and the little 
stream would talk on through the thicket without 
a listener. 



Chapter Sixteen 

One warm late spring evening Milly's chance 
came. 

The old Doctor's practice had fallen off 
rapidly, he himself turning any case that threat- 
ened to be at all trying over to Doctor Carter. 
But charity, or a! light purse, if not too exacting, 
always found ready response ; and he attended to 
whatever he undertook with a careful dignity that 
hurt Milly. The horse had died toward the end 
of the winter and the purchase of another had 
been discussed with averted eyes and temporiz- 
ing, then postponed till summer-time, and the fa- 
miliar sight of 'Doc Eastman's horse and buggy* 
hitched at the chain between the two posts in 
front of the office was gone. The Galesburgers 
vaguely missed it for a while, even made comment 
and 'guessed' that the doctor 'was pretty sick'; 
then forgot. Hoyt Eastman never walked further 
now than from the house to the office, and even 
that usually by the back way, through the kitchen 
and by the big tree, and except for the rumor of 
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mysterious things that Lizzie Bailey liked to keep 
astir, the old man and Milly would have been as 
overlooked as was the absence of the horse at the 
office hitching-post. 

One early summer evening just after supper 
they two were out in the office, the Doctor in his 
chair by the open door, Milly dusting a little and 
putting the place in order for the night. A small 
boy, shy, even a little frightened, pulled off his 
straw hat and came up the steps to give a note 
to the Doctor. The note was written on 'box- 
paper,' a decoration in the corner, lines in faint 
blue, and a gilt edge. "The baby's sick and ma 
says in her note that she'd please like the medi- 
cine like the last time." The boy had the empty 
bottle in his pocket. 

While Milly read the note to her father, and 
while she took the bottle to Hannah to scald out, 
a thought came to her that shut away everything 
else, that brought a will as invincible as truth 
itself out upon her face. "You run home, Edgar, 
and tell your mother not to worry, that I'll be 
right down with the medicine and have a look 
at the baby. Papa's not quite well enough to 
come to-night. I'll be there right away. Run!" 
she laughed at him, almost gaily, for her. 
"Papa," she said turning to him, watching him 
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with pity as he fumbled at his bottles and his 
cupboard door with a little manner like the ghost 
of his old dignity, "I feel restless, as if the walk 
down there and back would do me good. I see 
the minister over there in the chapel-yard, and 
I'm just going to run and ask him to sit with you 
while I'm gone. I shan't be long. Do you 
— think I'm selfish, papa ?" 6he smiled around at 
him, and there was the sly look that terrified him 
in her eyes. 

"AH right. Of course you aren't selfish, 
Milly," he faltered. A desire to help and cherish 
his girl — always to him his 'little girl' — had 
long kept his soul and body together, but he de- 
pended upon her and her stiffened shoulder more 
than he realized. She was always so completely 
at his service, so faithful even as his shadow, 
that he'd come to take her for granted. And the 
thought of having her, for a half hour, away 
from his sight, frightened him, made a child of 
him. 

And Milly heard the fear in his voice, but she 
had to go. It was the thicket in its spring dress 
of new leaves, that lured her eyes, the voice of 
the water that lured her ears. She had to go. 
It was intended that she should go. The early 
supper, the sick baby, its home the last house on 
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the road to the red bridge, and the sunset hour, 
the very hour she'd always longed to spend out 
there alone, all said to her with the finality of 
mute things that she must go. She would be 
alone except for the thought far far back in her 
mind that someone else might be called out there 
too, by fate, just as she was called. It was fate I 
Every circumstance conspired to help her. And 
her father would profit with a half hour alone 
with the gentle old minister. She'd come back, 
and life would go right on just as it had always 
done. What difference could it make? Who 
cared anyway? Ah, but she cared! 

Galesburgers, taking the evening air on their 
verandahs, or in arm-chairs drawn out upon the 
grass, laid down their palm-leaf fans and won- 
dered to see Milly Eastman smile and nod at 
them as she hurried by. She seldom noticed any- 
one. After giving the medicine to the tired 
mother she spent a lavish moment over the sick 
baby. She felt a kindness toward all the world, 
now that the world had, for the moment, been 
kind to her. Then, the errand done, she turned 
her back on the town, and she ran, quick and 
free, to gain her thicket and her river. She had 
been listening ever since she had got out into the 
air; listening, listening, to the gay-hearted voice 
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of the water slipping through the thicket. She 
could not go fast enough. She put back her head 
and the sweet air bathed her face gently. The 
fields were still and the sky was red. She did not 
stop till she was safe in the grove, then, standing 
against a gray old tree with her hands at her 
thumping heart, she stopped a moment to steady 
herself. What peace, what color; how glorious 
to be out there in the great space, alone, un- 
watched, unafraid! Enchanted, her lips apart 
like a child's, her eyes wide and bright, she moved 
slowly into the grove, loving everything, touch- 
ing the moss on an old tree-trunk here and there, 
standing to take in the stems and leaves against 
the glowing sky. An entranced little tune slipped 
over her lips. It was the remote and touching 
song of the bird with clipped wings, frantic be- 
neath the sweetness, but it was better than no 
song at all. All at once she stood still, tense and 
head lifted, pale even in the glow. Someone was 
there. She knew it! 

She could see the red bridge, could hear the 
little stream, clearly, in the stillness. The thicket 
was just before her. Was she never to reach it 
after all? There was someone near her under 
the trees. She knew that. She had to fight them, 
even out here, to get a half-hour of solitude! 
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She'd get it. They'd not cheat her. She knew 
how to walk softly! 

Stealthily she slipped from tree to tree, her 
dark print dress helping her, and never looking 
to where the sound had come from, she dropped 
down and crept into the nearest bit of thicket she 
came to. She'd rather have gone on to the other 
side of the bridge, but the little stream ran by 
here too. 

She lay for a moment huddled close to the 
sheltering stems and branches, resting as if from 
a terribly long journey. She opened her eyes and 
looked about her across the little stream and the 
fields that sloped away into the west, and she 
listened with a friendly smile to the talking water. 
She could put out her hand and let it ripple over 
her fingers. And the pale gray pebbles were dry 
and warm from the long sunny hours of the day. 
Someone laughed, behind her, among the trees, 
and Milly lifted her head, all alert, turned 
carefully lest she rustle the thicket, and lay, 
peering through its screen of stems and small 
leaves. 

She could see up the slope of grass beneath the 
trees, and there, just where th$ picnic had been, 
were Rob Dawes and Lizzie Bailey! They were 
sitting on the grass, side by side, leaning against 
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a tree. Lizzie had on a light dress, and her sun 
hat was tossed on the grass beside her. In that 
light she looked almost pretty. She'd grown and 
rounded, and her hair was carefully tied up with 
ribbons, and she had on earrings and a string of 
beads. How curiously the last glowing light 
caught upon the bits of gold-washed brass, and 
the cheap glass beads, and upon Lizzie's eyes! 
The glow was kind to all the cheap things, nearly 
glorifying them. A moan slipped over Milly's 
lips. Rob's arm was about Lizzie, and he caught 
her chin in his big awkward hand, pushed her head 
back till she fell over on the grass, leaned over 
her and kissed her on the mouth. Kissed her 
again and again. Lizzie laughed a good deal, 
but she did not protest and her light clad arms 
slipped about his neck, and she let him kiss her 
all he liked, holding him. 

Milly rose and crept away, fled like a vagrant 
shadow from the shelter of one tree after an- 
other, knowing well that they'd not hear her. 
She moved along the road through the fields 
again, haunted, as if she'd been whipped. She 
walked through the town, under the maples in the 
dusk, without glancing to right or left. The 
Galesburgers were all there in their front yards, 
taking the evening air, and they laid down their 
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palm-leaf fans and wondered over her passing 
like that, just as they had wondered over her 
smiling and nodding to them earlier in the even- 
ing. She did not care, she scarcely realized them ; 
she had passed the house of the sick baby without 
remembering at all. Everything was over. Life 
had died within her, and she'd have to carry the 
heavy dead thing, herself, as long as she was 
forced to live. To live, to have to go on living: 
the sickening hurt of it! 

She came quietly into her father's office and 
leaned over the back of his chair. Her father 
looked up, glad to have her back again. (( Have 
a nice walk, Milly-girl?" he asked her. 

"Oh— yes !" 

"Is that baby very sick?" 

"Not so very." 

"A sad case, that family," sighed the old min- 
ister. He always spoke in a high, fine voice now, 
pitched, for so many years, to penetrate the back 
row, the back row being always the seat of the 
restless. "Your father's been telling me you 
walked down there to take some medicine. Well, 
there's nothing that so quickly refills as does a 
kindly giving heart, Milly!" 

Milly slowly turned about and for a long mo- 
ment she let the old minister have her eyes, wide, 
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smiling, hard, and cynical. "I went because I 
wanted to," she told him. 

The old man fidgetted and got to his feet. 

"As for that sick baby, I don't really see just 
what it's got to live for." She laughed at the 
frail old man's horror, then she went to the door 
and stood looking out. It was almost dark, and 
people passing under the trees across the street 
had lost their identity, had become shadow-like 
except for the curious warmth that holds in the 
human body even in the deepest dark. 

"I'll just go along, now that Milly's come 
back," quavered the old minister, his voice 
scarcely covering his amazement over Milly's an- 
archy. "Good-night, Milly," he said vaguely, 
and with a warm grip of the Doctor's hand he 
got out, feeling that the back row had for the 
once been too much for him. "It's prayer-meet- 
ing night," he said, with a touch of irritation and 
reproof for Milly as he went down the office 
steps. 

Milly laughed, then she sat on the top step in 
the doorway, looking out. She turned about and 
looked at her father sharply. "Cathie Hiller'll 
marry Doctor Carter. You see if she don't!" 
she said. "They've just gone in to prayer-meet- 
ing together." She laughed again to herself, then 
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sat in silence with her own thoughts till it was 
time to lock the office and go in to the house. 
Hoyt Eastman's shoulders drooped, and his feet 
dragged, and his hand was heavy upon Milly's 
shoulder. She noticed it and she took his hat out 
of his hand and carried it for him, that he might 
hold the better to his stick. A curious hardness 
had come over her. Life was wicked, and cruel, 
but there wasn't any help to be gotten out of 
wailing over it. The thing was to pretend, even 
to Life, that you liked it! 



Chapter Seventeen 

The post-office in the winter-time in the slug- 
gish village life does at mail-time light up with 
the flush of life, pernicious, friendly, social and 
business life all mixed in their democratic moment 
of passing banter. It's good to know that others 
are living too, even if one doesn't like them. 
Though Doctor Eastman received very little mail 
now that was personal, though he counted upon 
nothing but pamphlets, and catalogues, when, a 
half-hour after the 'bus had passed — Joe's son 
Joe driving now — from the evening train, his 
friends were straggling home with their mail, he'd 
become childishly irritated until Hannah had ar- 
rived with what there was for him. When the 
train was on time Milly usually went to the post- 
office, for it was just at the hour when Hannah 
was doing the dishes; if it was late, and it very 
often was, and the dishes were finished, Han- 
nah'd go. In winter it was dark at six o'clock, 
dark as midnight, and that and the bundling up 
against the cold, seemed to make the event more 
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important than in the summer-time. When 
Milly went, she always left her father in Han- 
nah's rocker by the kitchen stove so that he 
need not be lonely. When it was about time 
for her to be back he'd move his chair a little, 
fume and sigh, then he'd say, "I think it's good 
for Milly to have the breath of air before bed- 
time, don't you, Hannah? You see, she won't 
go out without me." And Hannah would wipe 
her hands, would turn the lamp down, then turn 
it up again, then say, "Sure it's good for her, 
Doctor Eastman." Then she'd lift the stove-lid, 
use the poker on the red coals, and make a terrific 
clatter just to show how cheerfully at ease they 
were, alone like that. 

The post-office was in the next block, so Milly'd 
wrap herself in a big gray shawl, take the key of 
the lock-box in her hand and go prepared to get 
in and out of the place as quickly as possible. At 
night the small room was always packed with 
boys and girls whose mothers know, but are prone 
to forget, what village post-offices actually are. 
Their mothers always forgot. The place was usu- 
ally damp from the snow, and smoky, and the 
little cage with its delivery windows and its rows 
of brass and lock-boxes gave a focus to the aim- 
less eyes of the waiting villagers. A hush invari- 
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ably fell upon the place when Milly came in. It 
did not trouble her. She loathed them one and 
all, except Rob Dawes. Since the evening when 
she'd gone to the thicket in search of the pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow, and had found 
something alive, laughing and earthy, she had 
shut herself in to a life her thoughts gave to her, 
a life free of danger of intrusion. But even the 
nuns take their silence out into the world, go 
through the crowds where life is rife, and Milly 
could not have said that she minded her errand to 
the post-office, though she'd let Hannah go when- 
ever she would just from her habit of repression, 
of staying-back, of giving herself the hard side 
of things. 

Robert Dawes was beginning to drink, and it 
was the talk of the village that he was too much 
with Lizzie Bailey, and the verdict was that they 
couldn't do one another much good. Cathie had 
told the Doctor what people said about Rob and 
Lizzie. He loved to hear the village gossip, and 
no one knew all of it better than Cathie, nor could 
serve it with a more amusing, harmless naughti- 
ness than she could. Pity for the old man's lone- 
liness made her generous, and she told him all 
that she heard. 

Rob's father and his grandfather had died of 
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drink and Milly listened to Cathie in silence, and 
sorrowed over him. She often saw him jn the 
post-office, all flushed and grinning stupidly, 
hanging around Lizzie in fuddled bravado. He 
reeked of whiskey sometimes, but Milly never 
thought of blaming him. She blamed his father. 
To drink was, simply, Rob Dawes' doom. He 
could no more help drinking than she could help 
being — 'queer.' That was what she had over- 
heard herself dubbed again and again. She and 
Rob Dawes were the village scarecrows, and she 
pitied him just as she pitied herself. Lizzie 
Bailey she despised, and scorned. She was the 
common enemy of herself and Rob. She'd 
wrecked Milly's peace of mind and now she was 
making a beast out of Rob in his weakness. And 
when, by any chance, she'd meet him in the street, 
and it was dark, or no one by to see, she'd lift 
her eyes and smile wistfully, and she'd say "Good 
evening, Rob!" then hurry on, her mind all a- 
flutter, but comforted and believing that 
she had comforted him. She never dreamed 
that he might not understand, she never knew 
how he'd laugh to himself and walk on with a 
swagger. 

One night she missed Rob Dawes in the post- 
office. It was very dark and cold, and the snow 
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had been falling all day in big, steady, thick 
flakes. There were not as many people in the 
stuffy place as usual, and the bad air was dread- 
ful m the added discomfort of sharp cold. Lizzie 
Bailey was there, standing apart, sullen and ab- 
sent-minded. Milly smiled with triumph as she 
lowered her head and fitted the little key into the 
lock-box. Cathie had told the Doctor only that 
afternoon that gossip had it that Rob had re- 
formed, had not only given up drink but had quar- 
relled with and thrown over Lizzie Bailey. She 
flung Lizzie a glance of her scorn as she slipped 
out, wrapped in her shawl, her bundle of pam- 
phlets in her hand with the key. She bent her 
head and hurried through the snow. She believed 
that what Cathie had said was true ! She turned in 
at the gate and started around the house to the 
kitchen door. And there, close to the big dark 
snow-bent cedar, was Rob Dawes, waiting for 
her. Her heart leaped and the darkness of the 
stormy night crept over her brain, and she put 
back her head and closed her eyes as his hands 
caught about her arms. "What is it, Rob?" she 
whispered. 

"It's cold for you, I guess, with just that little 
shawl? Milly!" He slipped his big hands 
under the shawl and drew her close to him. She 
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never thought of resisting. She let him hold her 
as he liked. 

"I hear, Rob, that you aren't going to drink 
any more !" She opened her eyes and looked up 
into his through the snow. "Poor, poor Rob! 
You won't be able to stop. / know!" 

"You know too much !" He lifted her off her 
feet and he bent her head back roughly and kissed 
her. 

"I must go, or — they'll think it strange," she 
smiled up at him, laughing at the big flakes that 
clung to her hair and eyelashes and melted upon 
her face. 

"Will you come again to-morrow night? 
Promise? So you can stay a little longer? We 
can" — he looked about him — "go up on the 
porch, maybe? Promise, Milly?" 

"I don't know, Rob ! Maybe !" she whispered 
back. 

"Say 'Yes'?" 

"Yes !" she laughed and broke away from him. 

As she disappeared around the corner of the 
house he laughed again, then, peering through the 
snow to be sure that no one was passing, he took 
up his place at the corner under the maples to 
wait for Lizzie Bailey. He grinned into the dark- 
ness. His face was flushed and little tense lines 
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of eagerness crinkled about his eyes and his weak 
mouth. He wished she'd hurry. He knew well 
enough that it wouldn't be very difficult to make it 
up with Lizzie. She'd be wanting to make it up 
as much as he did ! 

The next night at mail-time Milly helped her 
father into the rocker by the kitchen stove, then 
she turned to Hannah. "Hannah, will you please 
go to the office for me to-night? I'll look after 
the dishes while you are gone." 

"But, Milly," urged her father peevishly, "I 
think the walk in the fresh air does you good." 

"Sure it does," argued Hannah steadily. 

Milly smiled and shook her head, then she took 
the dish-towel from Hannah. "I'm afraid of the 
dark!" she laughed, with a glance at Hannah. 

Hannah's nature was slow but obedient. She 
took the key from the nail by the door, deciding 
to think it over afterwards, then she wrapped her- 
self in her shawl and went out. 

The snowstorm had passed, paths had been 
shovelled everywhere so that gates would again 
open and close, and it was a splendid, starry, cold, 
dry winter night. Hannah never spent much 
thought upon the stars, and, all bundled in her 
shawl, she walked with her head down, listening 
— if to anything — to her own step creaking in the 
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hard snow. When she came back she shut the 
gate with a click and started around the house by 
the path. Someone jumped out from the shadow 
of the cedar and with a laugh caught her round 
the waist. "Did you think I'd forget to come, 
Milly?" the someone whispered. 

"You young clout!" and Hannah dealt out with 
strong arms. "Take that fer yer manners. If it 
ain't that loafing Dawes boy!" she gasped as his 
cap fell off and she could see a little in the night 
light that shone between the snow and the stars. 

Rob swore under his breath. "She promised 
to come," he muttered. 

"Tellin' lies now as wel^as drinkin' an' runnin' 
after girls, are you?" grunted Hannah. "Now 
you march out of that gate or I'll make you wish 
for onct you'd more sense'n to have come in. An' 
if ever I hear one word 'bout this I'll up an' tell 
the town you tried to kiss me, an' it ain't very 
hard to tell who'll get laughed at!" She stood 
there till she could no longer hear his creaking 
step. Milly never needed to ask her again to go 
for the evening mail, nor did anyone ever know 
just how Hannah had thought it out. 



Chapter Eighteen 

••Time flies, time flies," said Hoyt Eastman, 
gazing out of the office window where time really 
seemed to be standing still and staring in at them. 
And absently Milly agreed with him, then they 
both yawned, then laughed at themselves. Low- 
voiced laughing it was, that scarcely got as far as 
the door-sill. They lived so close together that 
their voices had grown lower and lower, as their 
years 'flew' by! Milly was nearly twenty years 
old, and though she brushed her hair flat and 
was careless of her dress, there had come upon 
her that look of sweetness, of fineness, that dawns 
above a habit of giving all and getting nothing. 
At least, nothing, as the young like Milly do their 
counting. 

It was November and the first snowflakes were 
flying. Upon the river, the ditches, the wagon- 
ruts, ice-patterns were forming, snapping, giving 
and gaining. Cathie Hiller, with the red-lined 
hood of her blue cape over her head, came 
through the broken fence (more pickets off now, 
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time having amiably assisted necessity) and run- 
ning down the frosty, weed-rimmed path she 
tapped at the kitchen window where Hannah 
stood cutting pie-crusts. "Where's Milly?" The 
window was raised a scant inch. "In the office 
with her pa's usual! Snowin' fer a change!" 
The window dropped into place and Hannah was 
immediately lost to all but pies, it seemed. Cathie 
laughed and scampered away, across the yard and 
up the back steps of the office. She shook back 
her hood, the snow flying, and closed the door 
behind her. "May I come in?" and she came 
without waiting to be told. 

The Doctor sat in his chair by the stove. For 
weeks now he'd been content to sit in silence while 
the old wall-clock ticked the time away.. Milly 
was always near by. She had had the lounge 
brought out there from the tower-room, and after 
the mid-day dinner he dozed in comfort through 
the long afternoons. Milly read or sewed, con- 
tented too, for the most part. She had given in 
to the silence. Sometimes, while he slept, and she 
was really alone, she'd let the sewing slip down, 
and, with her thin hands limp in her lap, she'd 
stare before her with all the hunger for life upon 
her face ; but it took no more than a deeper breath 
from him to call her back to him. There was, 
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about the look of him and his clothes, the touch- 
ing neatness of the helpless man who is cared 
for by a devoted woman's hands. Men attend to 
ties and buttons after a man's way, but when 
their hands are grown helpless, and a woman 
cares, they take on the look of a child again. He 
had an old gray army shawl which he'd worn, 
first as an army shawl is meant to be worn, then, 
for the years that followed, upon his winter 
rounds to country patients, and now it was always 
about his shoulders, the soft, sombre gray of it 
making his white hair gleam like silver. His 
stumbling hands sought continuously to find rest 
upon the head of his stick. "Come in? I should 
say you may come in!" he quavered gaily to 
Cathie. "Shake off the snow, child, or you'll giv,e 
us all a death of dampness!" Sunny, chattering 
Cathie Hiller was the one tie they two had with 
the world outside, and she was precious to them. 
Cathie put her small feet beside his on the rim 
of the stove and laughed at the contrast. She 
chattered like a squirrel and Milly watched her 
curiously. She had something more than the vil- 
lage gossip on her mind, Milly could see that, but 
she sewed and waited. Cathie couldn't keep any- 
thing to herself for very long. The Doctor 
glanced around at Milly and saw that her eyes 
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were busy with her sewing and, with a s^y nod 
to Cathie, he gave her the cue to begin with the 
news she had to tell. Plotters they were always, 
and the day before Cathie had sat with the Doc- 
tor while Milly helped Hannah with some house- 
cleaning, and they had arranged their 'scene' to- 
gether. 

"I've something to tell you, Milly." She 
blushed and tried to hide her color in the fire- 
glow. 

"I've never seen you yet when you hadn't!" 
Milly smiled at her, lifting her eyes a moment. 
How she understood them ! 

"Now see here !" and the Doctor laughed, "I'm 
not going to be kept in suspense, young lady. I 
guess we all are well enough acquainted to drop 
all this exchange of compliments and get down to 
facts. I, Milly, I can feel in my bones that this 
youngster's got a secret. Out with it, Cathie, 
girl!" and over Milly's head he winked at Cathie. 

Cathie bent over and slipped her left hand be- 
tween Milly's eyes and her work. A gay little 
diamond set in a very new gold ring had made 
her small third finger over into an enormous 
boast. 

Milly sat straight, her eyes upon the bright 
little ring. "I'm — glad for you!" she almost 
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whispered. She turned her eyes away and stared 
out at the flying snow, and noticed how curiously 
dark the flakes looked against the light gray of 
the sky. She felt small and frail in the great 
daylight, and she was perfectly aware when the 
plotters exchanged a distressed glance. But sud- 
denly Milly turned about and smiled from one to 
the other, and it was as if the sun had come out, 
and it went across Cathie's mind that sometimes 
Milly was really almost pretty. "I don't need to 
ask who it is. But, when is it to be?" she asked. 

In a moment Cathie was beside her with an 
arm tucked in hers. "Milly, please be glad for 
me! We want you to be bridesmaid. The only 
one we want, too! Say 'yes* !" she commanded. 
"You just must!" Milly laughed to be so 
stormed, but before she could answer her father 
was attacking too. She could see through them 
and their plotting like so much window-glass. 

"Who is it? Out with it !" he tapped the floor 
with his stick. "I'll bet anything that you are go- 
ing to have the impudence to marry my rival!" 
He dared her and pretended indignation. 

"I am !" she declared, pretending bravado. 

"Well, I'm blessed!" then he chuckled and 
nodded. "I'll have my revenge upon him with- 
out lifting my finger. You'll bully him all he 
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needs! Independent little baggage!" Then 
gently, "He's a fine young man, Cathie, and, for 
all my racket, I like him very much, and there's 
a good doctor growing up in him. Now tell us 
all about it, all your plans, everything. I'll bet 
your little head's full of flub-dubs !" 

Cathie took the 'flub-dub' cue and plunged. 
"Milly, you must wear a white dress just as I 
say," she put her face against Milly's arm. "It's 
to be a Christmas wedding — Christmas eve. The 
greens and holly-berries and red ribbons will be 
pretty with our white dresses. No one outside 
our two families is to be asked, except you two. 
It's to be ever so simple : a home wedding, and a 
little supper afterwards." 

"Now that," said the old man, "is the fine way. 
I'll have to bestir myself and buy a white tie for 
the event. These newfangled church weddings 
are all very well, but this is the fine way, the fine 
way! Why," he laughed, "will we come? You 
couldn't keep us away!" 

Milly saw the drops of perspiration on his fore- 
head and caught the anxiety in his gaiety. She 
came to his side and stood there smoothing his 
hair and patting the folds of the old shawl. She 
must act a little, too! "Of course we'll come," 
she agreed gently, "I'll be glad to do anything 
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I can, Cathie. You must have your own way this 
time in everything, I suppose." 

It was as if the plotters had been eavesdrop- 
ping, and the door had given way with their 
eager weight, Milly had consented so easily. 
They felt stripped of their pretence, and guilty as 
could be. And Cathie, woman-wise, took up 
clothes for a topic to save them all, and 
she told Milly what she'd thought of for their 
dresses. 

"I'm pretty tired to-day, Milly," the Doctor 
broke in on the talk, looking up at Milly, sud- 
denly seeming weak, like a fretful child. "I think 
I'll just lie down and rest while you two magpies 
talk about your feathers." The actor had put 
too much of himself into his part, and he was un- 
nerved and worn out. The two girls helped him 
to his couch. He was so tired that he did not 
care how much he showed it, and his feet dragged 
painfully. Milly shook the pillow and spread the 
old army shawl across his breast, and covered 
his feet and knees with a comfort. 

"I'll run along," whispered Cathie. "He may 
sleep, and our talking won't help." She put on 
her cape and pulled the red-lined hood over her 
hair. "We'll talk about the dresses and things 
to-morrow." 
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"Shall you see him to-night ?" Milly asked ab- 
sently. 

"Goodness, yes," Cathie laughed. "He's there 
most of the time. Mama's almost as much in 
love with him as I am." She slipped out again, 
closing the door very softly. Hannah watched 
her run through the snow-hung weeds. "That's 
the way girls ought to be," she sighed as she 
frilled the edge of a pie. 

"I'll just take a nap, Milly," murmured the 
Doctor. "You two girls will excuse my bad 
manners." He did not realize that Cathie had 
gone. 

"Sleep away!" said Milly patting his hands. 
She got out his neatly folded handkerchief and 
put it over his eyes to keep away the intense light 
of the snowy sky, then she drew her chair close 
to the head of the lounge and sat by him. In the 
quiet of the warm room she grew drowsy too. 
She forgot Cathie, the wedding, the new white 
dress, even her own dread of it all. She remem- 
bered nothing except her father's great love and 
kindness toward her. She thought over it all, a 
panorama of effort to help, to encourage, to 
please and to guard her. She knew of many little 
things he had done, pathetic in their smallness, 
that he did not dream that she knew. She 
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thought back even to that night in her dark 
little room, the night after Lizzie Bailey had 
told her her story out under the big tree ; thought 
how he had come in and given her bread and 
milk out of a bowl, had put her to bed and sat 
by her, smoothing her hands till she'd fallen 
asleep. She was glad she could do as much 
for him now. She wanted to smooth his hands 
too, but feared even more to disturb him. He 
had settled himself deep in the lounge with a 
great comfortable sigh, as if he had at last ac- 
complished some long-cherished hope, and almost 
at once he had seemed to drift off to sleep. Milly 
was glad and sat very still. Then she drifted too, 
and time drifted. The ashes dropped softly to 
the bottom of the stove, now and then a small live 
coal fell and went out in the gray. Milly was 
curiously contented. In the haze of half-sleep 
she went over it all again and again. She was 
quieted with the sense of well-earned peace. She 
had nearly always put herself aside for his sake, 
and in this case of Cathie's wedding she had 
agreed for his sake to do a thing that she shrank 
from doing. But, it had pleased him so ! Dear, 
kind, old man ; scheming and play-acting, and pre- 
tending to manage her! His tenderness had 
been so constant, so strong: it had become 
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a thing almost alive in itself, stronger than him- 
self and keeping him keen. She knew all that, 
so well ! 

The back door opened and she raised her head 
from the corner of his pillow and put up her 
finger in warning. Hannah came in, wrapped in 
her shawl. "Dinner's all on the table," she said, 
coming nearer to whisper. Then, suddenly, the 
dull old servant forgot her reserve and with a 
cry she flung off her shawl and bent over the old 
man. Fearlessly she put her red hands over his 
where they rested in the soft folds of his army 
shawl. They were already cool, and gray as the 
day outside. 

"Oh, what is it, Hannah?" and with a wail 
Milly slipped down on her knees. 

"He's gone!" groaned Hannah, and Milly 
drooped into a senseless heap at her feet. , 

Carefully Hannah spread the handkerchief 
over the still face, then she locked the office street- 
door. She wrapped her shawl about Milly and 
carried her, the best way she could, out through 
the back door, past the big tree, into her warm 
kitchen. She put her in a rocking-chair and turned 
it away from the stove, then with no thought of 
the cold she ran, bonnetless and shawlless, down 
Milly's and Cathie's path, through the hole in the 
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fence, to get help at the Hillers* where she knew 
that help was ready. 

Galesburgers had seldom seen Hannah without 
her calico sunbonnet or a shawl over her head, 
and her thin gray hair drawn into an uncomprom- 
ising knot above her amazingly gaunt neck, 
shocked and puzzled, even made to smile, two or 
three who were passing, as she hurried by after 
help through the snow, her past — perhaps less 
gaunt — signed there by a pair of old-fashioned 
gold drop-earrings. 



Chapter Nineteen 

Once more the brown front door swung its 
wispy black signal, and the two old cedars, snow- 
capped this time, stood their gloomy guard. 
Milly allowed Hannah, and Hannah alone, to be 
near her, and side by side they went through the 
dreary business of the funeral. Night and day 
Milly sat by her dead father, her eyes full of 
hunger and misery, and hard little lines about her 
wistful mouth. She seemed to exist off him even 
in his death — an orchid upon an old gray tree. 

They buried him upon the afternoon of the 
third day, and Milly sat in the rocker in the tower- 
room with her eyes upon the gray light streaks 
between the closed shutters, and sometimes upon 
the carpet beneath the long black box. Con- 
sciously, terribly consciously, she imitated her 
father's actions when her mother had lain there 
instead. She got comfort from the very torture 
of it. Hannah, in a strange black hat and veil, 
sat nearby upon a stiff cane chair. Mrs. Hiller 
came and brought Milly another new black hat, 
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and new jet hat-pins. It was just like dreaming 
some dull aching thing twice. Then another shuf- 
fling six came, and she stood by Hannah's side as 
she and her father had stood before. Then she 
walked behind them, out of the house and through 
the snow to the church, hanging close to Hannah's 
arm. Hannah's face shone stern and proud 
through her veil, and she was so plain, so nearly 
grotesque in her red-eyed, be-hatted solemnity 
that all Galesburg hid a nervous smile. 

The entrance into the church was accompanied 
by the dull thumping of many village shoes shak- 
ing off the snow. It harrowed like the tapping of 
muffled drums. Milly stiffened under the pain. 
Why were all these strangers there to distress 
her? to pry? 

Through the old minister's harangue she sat 
with eyes down till upon a frail time-worn meta- 
phor he rose to dizzy heights. She lifted her 
head suddenly, and caught and held his eye for a 
long-drawn perilous moment, all the cynicism of 
her bruises sending him insolent scorn, calling him 
stupid. The good old man hesitated, flushed, and 
fell to earth, then picking himself up he finished 
off in clap-trap speed. The villagers felt some- 
thing, stirred, and nudged one another, but the 
cue slipped and they gave it up. 
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Joe Cowan provided for funerals from his 
stables and he sent the best cab he had to follow 
the hearse and to carry Milly Eastman and Han- 
nah, and he put his son Joe into the best clothes 
he had, and he sat him up on the box and filled 
him with firm, gentle instruction. Joe himself 
drove the hearse. He had prospered and seldom 
drove anything any more, and his nature and sit- 
uation knew no higher service to combine upon. 
As they moved away from the church toward the 
cemetery the other side of town all the shop- 
keepers were at their doors, hands in pockets and 
with a general air of having come out to look at 
the weather. The procession crept by, the hard 
snow creaking under wheels and runners, a hybrid 
line of buggies, wagons, sleighs without bells, 
over across the creek to the inevitable journey's 
end. 

The grave waited beside her grave. Milly saw, 
frowned, then put the fact aside. She'd pulled off 
her gloves and held them in a tight wad in her 
blue hands. She stepped up close, to see every- 
thing. She swayed and quivered to every detail 
of the soul-breaking act of burial. "Dust unto 
dust," smote her senses in the high thin voice of 
the old minister, and the frozen clods of earth 
fell, the endless dull thud striking bottom in her 
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own empty heart to echo there as long as the 
heart lived. "Oh — don't!" she wailed, bending 
forward and biting her cold fingers to keep back 
her cries. 

Mrs. Hiller came to Hannah's side, but Han- 

* 

nah had gone as blind as Milly. "Let Milly be," 
she muttered hoarsely. "She's got to look. I 
kin take care of her, an* I will. I know what she 
wants ! It'll do her good to get through with it 1" 
The grave was filled and the Doctor's last bed! 
was made up tight for his long rest; but Milly 
would not stir. The puzzled Galesburgers who 
had come along were chilled and hid back of the 
flying snow, a few at a time slipping away for 
home and warm fires. The minister, the Hillers, 
the young doctor — who no longer needed the dis- 
tinguishing adjective — were the only ones left. 
Cathie and the young man laid the flowers they 
had brought out from the church upon the frozen 
earth, the snow catching upon them as if they 
were their prey. In an hour or two there'd be a 
white spread there, the flowers in cold, marble- 
like replica, and the new grave would look like 
all the others about it. The hands of Cathie and 
the young man touched as they arranged the flow- 
ers and their quick young eyes exchanged the in- 
vincible paradox that life lives by — 'The king is 
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dead. Long live the king !' — and upon their faces 
was the mysterious saving selfishness of truth. 

"May I see you and Hannah to your carriage, 
my dear child?" the minister asked Milly gently. 

Milly shuddered. She was shivering with cold. 
She straightened her hat and smiled at him. 
Then, all at once, her eyes gleamed into his again. 
"It isn't time for you to take charge of Hannah 
and me yet. We aren't dead. Let us be !" 

Mrs. Hiller sighed, and slipped her free hand 
into the shocked old man's arm. "Hannah," she 
said, "stay with Milly till she wants to come. If 
we can do anything for you later, we'll be so glad, 
so ready." 

"Yes, ma'am," said Hannah, and she wrapped 
her shawl close about her. Milly looked so little, 
so cold, so storm-broken! She did wish she'd 
come home. But Hannah told herself that 'your 
own father don't die but once' and her sense of 
duty did not droop. 

All at once, without a word — as if the one mo- 
ment alone, except for Hannah, had been what 
she'd craved — Milly turned and walked down the 
path to where the cab waited. Joe had sent his 
son Joe back with the hearse and he was waiting 
to drive Milly back. Precious are the Joes of 
simple nature who see not at all far, but so kindly ! 
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His shoulders and his gray beard were white with 
snow, and he pulled his cap off his head while 
Milly and Hannah climbed into the cab. Milly 
sat looking out as they jogged along. "It's hard, 
Hannah," she said in the smallness of voice that 
points through after some long terrible silence. 
"It's just the same thing over and over again. 
Always" — she smiled sharply around upon Han- 
nah— "always one Joe or another driving, the 
same old shabby hearse and cab for everybody, 
always you and me, or somebody just as good, be- 
ing driven, and always the same foolish old man 
preaching. And preaching is foolish too! Did 
you see Cathie and the doctor, fixing the flowers, 
Hannah?" she laughed. "I saw them I I hate 
everything ! Everything, except you. And," she 
sighed, "there isn't any reason for hating you !" 
Hannah choked. "It ain't easy, livin'." 
They rattled across the bridge over the creek. 
There was thicket here too, like the thicket by the 
old red bridge. The stream rippled here and 
there, through the broken ice, and the tough pur- 
ple stems made their tracery upon the snow. The 
early winter afternoon was over and the sky was 
dull red in the west through the flying snow. As 
they crossed the town square Milly saw Rob 
Dawes, talking and laughing with Lizzie Bailey 
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at the dry-goods shop door. Lizzie was a clerk 
there now. How she loathed them. And they'd 
find it out, too I She didn't know how they'd find 
it out, but their time would come. She'd not have 
to seek it, but she'd be ready. She smiled to her- 
self and the sly look slipped across her eyes. She 
had let a sunset and a thicket trick her, but she'd 
not let a creature trick her, or have the best of 
her. She'd smile, and wait, and she'd get her 
chance at them though she died of it. That might 
even be the best trick of all I She'd cheat life it- 
self even at its own warm, pretty game of life. 
Love, all that she had of it, had died out of her 
with the dying of her father. They'd see. She 
could wait. And she sat back in the corner of 
the cab with her own thoughts. 



Chapter Twenty 

Cathie Hiller, for all that she tried to suppress 
her happiness, to hold it firmly and finely back of 
her sympathy for Milly, had head, eyes, heart full 
of her own miraculous affairs. Milly, who kept 
her thoughts to herself, was seemingly apathetic. 
That her father had died before herself was a 
condition she had not chosen. One was not al- 
lowed to choose. She kept her grief to herself. 
His going had left her free, but what in the world 
was there to do with the freedom? She could 
think of no one to whom her own going or staying 
made any real difference. But there was, always, 
no matter how she hated, or how she was lonely, 
a puzzling, fascinating something that told her 
she'd something all her own to live for. Cathie 
would have missed her, would have cried and 
often thought of her, but Cathie'd been born kind, 
loved everybody without effort. And Milly knew 
that in her eyes — held far back by this same un- 
thinking kindness — had always lived a trace of 
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awe toward her; ever since the day when Cathie 
had watched her striking Lizzie Bailey out under 
the big tree, the awe had been there. Sometimes 
she'd stir it a little, just for the sense of the power 
to stir something/ Cathie'd get along perfecdy 
well without her ! And Hannah ? Hannah'd be 
more difficult The strange, gaunt, comically- 
plain, faithful woman who lived now, season in, 
season out, in the shadow of a gray calico sun- 
bonnet! Milly got a kind of awe of her own 
sometimes, wondering what Hannah's thoughts 
were doing back in their calico bonnet. She teased 
Hannah sometimes ; would tell her she'd lose her 
looks, would grow bald, if she kept things on her 
head in the house. "Good reason for keepin' 
'em on," would grunt Hannah. Milly meant to 
leave money to Hannah. She felt much older than 
Hannah, and it never occurred to her that the old 
woman might die first. The stolid servant spent 
upon Milly a simple all-seeing care, and Milly 
knew it. Milly had money and property enough 
to leave a dozen Hannahs in comfort. She often 
amused herself with a paper and pencil, making 
wills, turning the village topsy-turvy, hugging the 
idea of power to dispose, to turn paupers into 
princes, and — best thought of all — to be safe 
away, in a tranquil place, wrapped in the indiffer- 
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ence of sleep, while the hubbub she'd raised was 
rife. 

The northern winter was locked down, tight 
and firm, for a long stay, and Milly and Hannah 
got into a way of living by the kitchen stove. A 
rocking chair, books, work-basket, little things of 
Milly's drew one another to a corner where a 
square window gave upon the yard between the 
house and the office, and framed a bit of the 
street, where eyes back of the thin white curtain, 
might watch the passer-by. The rest of the room 
was Hannah's, and her window above the sink 
framed the big tree, the mass of dead weeds, the 
path and the Hillers' house through the maples 
across the street. 

Except for the clatter of dishes and stove-lids 
the place was silent hours at a time. The rest of 
the house was closed, and gradually took the mo- 
tionless chill of an unused house. The back stairs 
only felt the pressure of usefulness and even they 
began creaking as if afraid. The step upon them 
was never any more either light or gay. At night, 
with hands holding and shading their lamps, they 
hurried up to their beds: in the morning, with 
lamps as cold as the halls or their hands, they 
hurried down again. It all made up a fearsome, 
feminine habit of life, days curiously full of the 
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fine minutiae of a chosen solitude, hearts learning 
to leap at tiny sounds in the absence of all ordi- 
nary din. Outside, the place sank into neglect, 
pickets fell off the fence and the gate sagged again 
under the weight of snow. No one but Cathie, 
or the boys from the butcher's and grocer's, ever 
came in. 

But Cathie! There was life, and to spare! 
She'd fly in and out, break their silence to bits 
with chatter about plans and hopes. "And 
Milly," she began her talk one day, perching on 
the arm of Milly's chair, "I'm nearly afraid to 
say anything about it, I want you so badly. Must 
I give you up for my bridesmaid?" 

Milly's hands fell still upon the sewing in her 
lap; then she smiled, just as she had smiled the 
time Cathie and her father had plotted together 
to get her consent. "I'll do just as you like about 
it, Cathie." 

"Oh, I'm so glad ! I am sure, Milly," her voice 
dropped low, "he'd be glad, too." 

"Oh yes, he wanted me to," she answered ab- 
sently. "That's why I'll do it." 

And Hannah broke a plate at the sink. 

Milly laughed. "I mean it, Hannah. I'm go- 
ing to wear a white dress, and be as gay as the 
red ribbons and the holly-berries. Now, try a 
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cup, Hannah. They'll break too, if you just drop 
them on something hard." Hannah tied her bon- 
net-strings, and she put wood on the stove and 
mightily shook it down, and clattered its lids, be- 
fore she finished her dishes. 



Chapter Twenty-one 

"I don't like your dressin' for the weddin' up 
in that cold room of yours," said Hannah, sur- 
veying the supper-table. 

Milly laughed without turning from the win- 
dow. "I guess the cold won't bite me, Hannah." 

"Won't it, though?" Hannah grumbled. "I 
laid your things out when I made your bed this 
mornin' ; stockin's an' everything. Wonder to me 
you ain't been up there lookin' at 'em. Mighty 
pretty dress I" 

"Thanks, Hannah. You are always being good 
to me. Always doing things that you need not 
do. Why, Hannah?" Milly turned about. 

Women who live in habitual silence start at a 
direct question even as they do at creaking floors 
or doors. "Well, why not?" Hannah ventured. 
"Seems to be sort of give an' take 'tween us, I 
guess. Supper's ready." 

It was Christmas eve, and Hannah's sunbonnet 
was awry, and excitement had shaken the unusual 
into all the little acts of routine. It was Cathie 
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Hiller's wedding night. Milly was very quiet, 
and seemed amused over Hannah's awkward- 
nesses. 

Hannah and Milly ate together at a small table 
drawn into the centre of the kitchen under the 
swinging lamp. Milly lived well, used good china, 
was fussy about the table linen and used the silver 
every day. Women who live alone become either 
finicky or slovenly. Milly was finicky. Trouble, 
if it does not crush, gives distinction, for after all 
trouble is event, and stirs to deeper purpose than 
any monotony of happiness. In dress even Milly 
had grown careful, and was exceedingly trim and 
neat. Besides, washing and cleaning silver gave 
Hannah something to do, and Hannah was hap- 
pier when at work. That was tacitly understood 
between them. 

They did not talk through supper, though Han- 
nah's dishes and knife and fork made more than 
the usual clatter. As for Milly, she was serene, 
had found for herself a kind of reasoned-out, 
cynical strength, toward life, and weddings, and 
things in general. It was the alarmed courage 
that stands to its last inch before the approach 
of a test that attacks one's greatest weakness. 

Supper over Milly went to her window again 
and stood looking out. Hannah trimmed and 
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lighted a lamp for her to dress by. "It's still out, 
isn't it, Hannah? Shall you be afraid here while 
I am at the wedding?" 

"Stillness doesn't bite!" Hannah laughed, but 
it was clearly bravado. 

"Doesn't it, though I" Milly smiled, then stood 
with her back to the window and moved the toe 
of her shoe along a crack in the clean board floor. 
"We are two old, old maids, Hannah, and even 
our shadows bite at us !" 

"Worse things in the world than old maids," 
said Hannah. "Goin* to be late gettin' home, I 
guess?" 

Some things Milly could read back of the sun- 
bonnet, and now she caught Hannah's wish. "I 
wish you'd come by for me," she said. "Come 
about ten and if it's too early you can wait in the 
kitchen." A goodly portion of the wedding-sup- 
per Milly knew would fall in Hannah's way, and 
a glimpse of Cathie too. Hannah would like it. 

"If you'd rather." Hannah pretended indiffer- 
ence. 

"I'd much rather," declared Milly. "Judge 
Hiller will think he must bring me home, and the 
cold — bites, doesn't it? I don't want to be a 
bother." Milly smiled and took her lamp and 
went up the back stairs to her cold room to dress. 
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Meantime, Cathie, arrayed in her white wed- 
ding dress, stood holding back the curtain of her 
bedroom window. The tulle veil lay, a summer 
cloud, upon her muslin-curtained bed, and Mrs. 
Hiller and Milly were coming to arrange it for 
her at the last minute. It was a perfect, snow- 
covered Christmas eve, the great deep sky aglow 
with the silvery star-light, and the sleigh-tracks 
out in the street gleamed through the branches 
of the maples like paths straight off to the land 
of the moon. Girl-wise and bride-wise, Cathie 
took all the beauty unto herself. The world was 
giving her its gracious salute. It was a Christmas 
eve, but an especially deep and potent Christmas 
eve, and as aware of her small stirring heart as 
she was aware of its sympathy. Because every 
thing was kind to her she longed to give back as 
generously. No one could be happier, that she 
knew, and a wide untaught pity for all misery 
deepened her peering eyes. Her mother and 
father were giving her up; she was their only 
child; so, she pitied them! Milly — poor lonely 
Milly, lonely always ! A curious fear crossed her 
face, a new awe of Milly's loneliness, now that 
she was approaching all the mysteries that were 
denied to Milly. And there was Miss Perkins 
who was coming to play her wedding march; poor, 
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faded, joking old-maid, always dressed in gray 
and pink — and eyeglasses. And the minister, 
whose wife was dead. How dreadful it must be 
for him to go through the ceremony of marrying 
a young girl ; how it must send his mind back and 
make his heart ache. His wife had been so sweet 
and gentle. She pitied them all, she wanted to 
solace them all too, wanted to deserve her own 
rich happiness. With Milly especially she longed 
to share her happiness. It was harder for Milly 
than the others because she was young. A tap 
on the door and Milly came in. "Why, Milly 
Eastman I You pretty thing I" Cathie gasped, 
too amazed at the transforming work of the white 
dress to think of herself. 

"Me?" Milly stared into the mirror and 
blushed. "There wasn't but one way to put the 
dress on, you know," she laughed, but she was 
pleased in spite of the cynical armor she'd put on 
over the dress. "Oh, Cathie!" she moved sud- 
denly back against the door as Cathie lifted the 
veil from the bed. "I can't handle that stuff. I 
— really can't. I'd — tear it. My hands aren't 
used to stuff of that sort!" 

"Milly, dear, how sweet you are in white !" and 
Mrs. Hiller came hurrying in. She was dressed 
in a trailing silvery silk and she had put a flower 
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in her hair and the color shone in her cheeks as 
it had not done for a long, long time. Cathie 
was still her 'baby/ and she hoped and dreaded 
and hoped for her; hoped as girlishly as Cathie 
herself, dreaded as mothers know how to dread. 
If the wide world would but deal tenderly with 
her 'little girl I' Her hands trembled as she took 
the tulle from Cathie. The placing of the old 
symbol comes each time with its new responsibil- 
ity. She strove to hold herself, forgetting Milly, 
for tears were pressing high. And it was no time 
for tears I Cathie's eyes were lowered and her 
hands trembled too, as she lifted them to help 
with the illusive stuff here and there. Milly saw, 
saw through it all with a terribly keen understand- 
ing, and an undisciplined lump rose in her throat, 
and something seemed to laugh into the very face 
of her cynicism. She pressed her nails into her 
palms to hurt herself, to get the better of one 
hurt with another, but her eyes would not look 
away from the struggle of feeling and of bravery 
going on before her. She seemed as doomed to 
take it all in as she had been doomed to see her 
mother die. And sly circumstance, greedy for the 
whole feast of tenderness, tangled up a gray silk- 
covered button at one trembling wrist with a bit 
of white lace at the other and, hands touching 
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hands, the trembling confessed for all its will. 
Veil and all, Cathie threw herself into her 
mother's arms, and Milly fled. 

She stood, bewildered and blinded, her hands 
gripping the stair-rail, a strange blur over her 
mind. She must go somewhere — to hide, till she 
had controlled herself again. She moved mechan- 
ically down to the landing at the turn in the stairs. 
From there she could see into the sitting-room, 
all trimmed with Christmas-greens for the wed- 
ding. 

Great garlands of evergreen and holly were 
swinging from every side to the chandelier where 
the prisms, a big white bell of flowers and red rib- 
bons, made a gay centre for the green rays. The 
bay-window was made over into a bower of green, 
with tall potted lilies gleaming as the snow 
gleamed outside in the winter starlight. It was 
all so simple, so home-like and home-made, that 
the pain of it crept over Milly again, stung her 
eyes, made her wonder if she could go through 
with it. 

Judge Hiller was pacing up and down the room 
alone, and he was a little pale, his face was firm 
and his arms were folded. Then, from the guest- 
room off the sitting room came John Carter, and 
just under the light, the two men met, clasped 
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hands, then arm in arm, and silent, they paced the 
room together. 

"Is there no end to what I have to see?" Milly 
nearly spoke aloud, and she was tense and cold 
and as white as her muslin dress. 

Miss Perkins came in next. She played the 
church-organ and she felt herself to be in part- 
nership with the minister in all the ceremony that 
punctuated the passing of the Presbyterian Gales- 
burgers. She removed her beaded pink fichu and 
her gray wrap, touched invisible hairpins into 
place, her near-sighted eyes close to the mirror 
of the hall-glass; then she spent a few moments 
by the open register in the wall, professionally 
limbering her fingers. 

Milly laughed to see her, laughed to see how 
she disturbed the two men, how she was taking in 
everything behind her eyeglasses. 

The bell rang again and the minister arrived. 
The very first glimpse Milly caught of him stead- 
ied her. Here was someone she knew even as he 
knew himself, someone as weak as she was weak, 
a pretender even as she was a pretender; some- 
one to fight her fair in a world gone soft and un- 
reliable. She set her mouth tight, and she moved 
down the stairs, and took up her place in the bay- 
window where Cathie had told her to stand. She 
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knew she could get through with the thing now 
with the weak, ridiculous old minister to bend her 
thoughts upon. 

At eight o'clock Miss Perkins touched the yel- 
lowed keys of the square piano with a signal of 
effulgent trills to the girl waiting at the head of 
the stairs, then drifted feelingly into the Mendels- 
sohn wedding-march. At the stair-landing, where 
Cathie could see and be seen, where she could 
take in that expectant group, waiting and watch- 
ing for her, importance dawned upon her, and, 
her soft chin lifted, she paced down prettily to the 
time of the music, tears and timidity put down 
that pride might have its full sway, that the girl 
might touch the crest of girlhood in all her radi- 
ance of illusion. Her mother's eyes saw and with 
a whirl of memory she was able to echo the mo- 
ment and smile as bravely as the girl herself. 

As Cathie reached the last step the young 
man forgot everything arranged and, with out- 
stretched hands, met her there and led her to the 
spot he had been told to wait upon. She rewarded 
the irregularity with a radiant smile, a smile no 
mere regularity ever earned a man. The father 
and mother shot a signal of 'All's well' to one 
another, and the next moments were preoccupied, 
sentiment resting while ceremony performed. 
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The supper was good and plentiful; scalloped 
oysters steaming hot, chicken salad, ice-cream and 
a wedding cake, big cups of coffee golden to the 
cream. Talk and laughter ran high and frothy, 
color burnt beneath all eyes. The world had 
drawn in close, had become brazenly intimate, 
affection was unchained in the place, all the gentle 
sentiments in the world were flirting about and 
spreading their ecstasy in the green-decked home. 
Even Milly did her best to be gay, though her 
laugh, was frail, and the food was like straw in 
her mouth. It was Milly's heart that was 
hungry I 

Then, the hour come, the young doctor took 
out his watch and glanced at the bride with a cer- 
tain manner of authority, and older faces smiled. 
Cathie nodded sweetly and ran up to her room to 
put on her travelling-dress. The young man went 
back to the guest-room and came forth in new 
gray, overcoat on arm, new suitcase in hand. 
From somewhere above came Cathie's satchel, 
new and proud, and impudently unafraid in the 
mannish society of the new suitcase. The Judge 
came in from the kitchen with a bag of rice in his 
hands and passed it around. The cook and Han- 
nah in her sunbonnet came to the dining-room 
door and the Judge made them take some rice. 
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"Come on, get into the fun ! We must give 'em 
a gay send-off l" 

And the lump came again in Milly's throat to 
see how he was pretending; how Mrs. Hiller, no 
matter what she was doing, had her eyes on the 
stairs for a glimpse of Cathie. 

And she came; her new shoes and the hem of 
her new gray skirt first showing on the stairs, 
then all the bright newness of her laughing down 
upon them. The good-byes were noisy, as they 
must be lest they turn soft. The rice pelted them, 
and at last they put down their heads and ran. 

The broad bar of light from the wide-open 
door illumined 'the cab' waiting at the curb, and 
on the box sat Joe's son Joe, grinning over a red 
woollen muffler, holding the reins in red woollen 
mittened hands. 

Milly stood back, laughing, because everyone 
else was laughing, in little absent jerks. But no 
one had time for Milly. 

And she saw how John Carter held the door 
wide, his hat in his hand, the light from the cab 
lantern and the starlight upon his face — for 
Cathie; for Cathie Carter I She saw the glance 
Cathie gave him as she slipped inside. The cab 
door banged and a small and a large handkerchief 
fluttered from the window. The horses started, 
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Joe laughing aloud, and at sight of the white 
satin slipper and white ribbons tied to the back 
springs of the cab, the group of neighbors, frankly 
gathered to cheer them away, cheered and cheered 
again, rice pelting the ricketty old cab from every 
side. And down the street in the shadow of the 
trees Milly saw two others, a tall shadow and a 
smaller one, watching. And she knew them for 
Rob Dawes and Lizzie Bailey. A curious, brittle 
laugh broke from Milly. Lizzie Bailey was no 
more likely to have a wedding than she was. 
From their two ways around she and Lizzie had 
their 'something in common I' 

The cab-wheels creaked in the hard, dry snow, 
and they all watched till it wheeled away around 
the Eastman corner, handkerchiefs no longer flut- 
tering at the window. The Morning Sun, Gales- 
burg's newspaper, had it that the honeymoon 
would be spent in Indianapolis. So much for 
what newspapers know of honeymoons ! 



Chapter Twenty-two 

The wedding made an end of apathy; had as 
much effect upon Milly as if it had been some 
ceremony all her own. Jealousy flamed up, all 
through her, quick as her hate had ever been. 
But the quiet months spent with the stolid philos- 
ophy of Hannah had made their mark upon her 
too, and between the stubborn reason stimulated 
by Hannah's stubbornness and the jealousy, there 
began a battle, and Milly, with a strange smile, 
looked on, letting her two selves fight it out, as 
if it entertained her. The jealousy was evil, 
wanted to hurt and maim, and the reason was as 
firm, and as quiet, and martyr-like. The jealousy 
hugged the thought of harming these stupid, 
sweet people about her, but the reason insisted 
upon protecting them. And Milly, looking on, 
thought that it was foolish to bend her vengeance 
upon a person like Cathie. But, there was Lizzie 
Bailey I For hours at a time Milly would sit near 
Hannah in the kitchen, sewing, and dreaming of 
one sort of triumph or another, over Lizzie. 

166 
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She'd not like to hurt Rob Dawes ; but she'd do it 
if she had to in order to torture Lizzie. And 
she got a curious, sly dignity out of protecting 
Cathie from herself, Cathie never even dreaming. 

When the warm spring days came the kitchen 
door was open again and Milly would sit on the 
step and sew and dream. One morning she sat 
there, her chin on her hand, not even pretending 
to sew. The light, warmish air had loosened and 
was tossing her hair, and touching a faint color 
into her face. The long shut-in winter had taken 
the red away and the little blue veins were marked 
at her temples. She glanced over her shoulder 
at Hannah. "The crocuses are coming out, 
Hannah I" 

"Ain't no keepin' 'em back once the sun gets 
warm," and Hannah made a sound like laughing. 
The open door and the sweet air, and the news 
of the crocuses, set Hannah's laugh to creaking 
after its long winter silence. 

"There's just one little patch of snow left. 
See? Over there in the shade by the office wall." 

"It better stay right there if it wants to keep 
cool!" chuckled Hannah. 

"Hannah," and Milly looked up inquisitively, 
for Hannah's sunbonnet was tilted back and she 
could see her face, "don't you ever get tired of 
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doing your duty? Of doing what is always 
right?" 

Hannah opened the oven door and moved a 
baking-pan before she answered. " 'Tain't any- 
thing so angelic, doin' your duty, Milly Eastman 
when you ain't got nothin' else to do." 

"Did you ever — hate anybody, Hannah?" 

"I — forget," and Hannah jerked her bonnet 
over her face again. 

Milly laughed. "That's a fib, Hannah. Tell 
me?" 

The wide open door gave Hannah a sense of 
safety. She laughed with almost a touch of gai- 
ety. "Now an' then I do feel like smashin' that 
kerosene lamp there. It looks tame, but it ain't 1" 

Milly took Hannah in, then she turned to the 
sunshine. 

"Good-morning, Hannah! Isn't it the most 
glorious April day!" and Cathie's gay voice came 
around the corner to Milly on the gusty spring 
breeze. "Where's Milly?" the voice went on, 
laughing, as Cathie did always, 'just at things.' 
That was her own explanation. 

"Settin' on the steps," answered Hannah. "I 
guess the air's 'bout got into all our heads this 
mornin'." 

Then Cathie came, following her own laugh 
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around the corner. The breeze was tossing her 
hair, and Milly took her in with a sharp tight 
thrust of envy. The big tree was fluttering its 
new leaves behind her, making bright background 
for her silhouette. "Hello, Milly. Isn't it glori- 
ous to be out doors again and not to have to 
think of a hat!" 

"I'm goin' to air the house a little," announced 
Hannah, courageous in the support of sunshine 
and Cathie's presence. "You two can keep the 
kitchen from runnin' off while I'm gone." She 
did not wait for an answer. In a moment wooden 
blinds were slamming against the brick house- 
walls, doors were creaking and the draught 
rushed down the open back-stair door over the 
floor, and drew another laugh from Cathie. She 
sat on the step beside Milly. She threw het arm 
across Milly's knees and her fingers traced the 
pattern of the stuff of Milly's skirt. Deep warm 
color crept over her throat and face. "Milly," 
she said, in a voice low and gentle as never be- 
fore, "I've got something to tell you I" 

Milly's eyes swam, the light dancing and blur- 
ring to daze her, the soft air driving her hair 
across her face to irritate her, the fine shadows 
under Cathie's eyes calling all the strength of the 
jealousy into one idea. Little beads of perspira- 
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tion came upon her forehead and she laced her 
hands tight together till reason could breathe 
again. "I — don't want Hannah to open the tow- 
er-room this morning. I'll just go and tell her. 
I'll not be long I" 

Hannah came back to the kitchen in a few. min- 
utes and stood in puzzled silence, looking down 
upon Cathie. u Milly said I was to tell you she's 
got to fix somethin' in the tower-room. She said 
you could wait if you had time. If you hadn't, 
she'd come over to your house this afternoon." 

Cathie sighed. She had understood all at once 
that, her secret might have made Milly realize 
her own empty life. With her eyes down and 
spending wistfulness upon all the little new grow- 
ing things along the path through the weeds, she 
went home. 

"Humph," Hannah peered after her through 
the window above the sink. "So that's it I" 

From that day Milly's life rose aloft in a very 
ecstasy of secret sacrifice. Her two natures pos- 
sessed her, and she looked on. The one nature, 
stirred by the realizing of Cathie's pregnancy, 
took on a motherliness that spent itself in fantas- 
tic extravagance of protectiveness towards this 
girl who trusted her, who was in danger from the 
other nature within her that wanted to hurt her, 
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was jealous of her, almost hated her. She'd thrill 
and lift her head in a pride that brought a start- 
ling light into her gray eyes and a wan strained 
smile about her mouth; to think they did not 
guess it; that all the time she held them, safe and 
unharmed, in one hand away from the danger of 
the other! This strange strength of hers! It 
frightened her, bewildered her, delighted her. It 
was a dull little world, Galesburg; but Milly East- 
man was not dull. She had made her own world, 
and life moved there — would move after a while, 
even to their awakening! 

One burning July day she slipped out of the 
kitchen in the afternoon, and went through the 
weeds to the Hillers'. She knocked at the door, 
her eyes alight with the exaltation of acting. 

"Why Milly, child! How nice to see you!" 
and, with the warmest of smiles and the busiest 
of manners, Mrs. Hiller opened the screen-door 
and let Milly into the cool half darkened house. 
Mrs. Hiller' s house expressed her, and from roof 
to cellar there was peace, order, comfort. 

"May I see Cathie? She hasn't been over for 
two days. I thought maybe she wasn't feeling too 
well?" 

Mrs. Hiller nodded, her smile contradicting 
the significance of her manner. "She'll be glad 
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to see you, dear." She gave a low laugh, the ef- 
fulgent laugh of the expectant grandmother, who- 
at last is going to have all the joy of ownership 
in a baby without the pain of having it. No one 
in accession is so comically and lovably boastful 
as the, so to speak, pregnant grandmother. The 
echo of expectancy stops her, thinking over, or re- 
membering, at every stair-landing and doorway 
of her house ; halts her, athrill and astir again, in 
the very midst of some trifling act that has be- 
come a habit, but had not become a habit 
then; holds her, enthralled, at windows or 
in her garden; halts her, looking out and about 
her, loving all the changes that the going-back 
has made so real. "The dear child gets tired 
so easily, Milly, that I just made her lie down 
this afternoon, and I've tucked her up on the 
lounge up in my room. Come with me, and, if 
she isn't asleep, we'll go in. Of course nothing 
could be better for her than sleep, but she's so 
energetic we can't keep her still. You'd laugh 
to hear John scold her. Dear babies that they 
both are, for all their importance!" 

Milly followed Mrs. Hiller up the stairs, 
watching her, hating her for all the happiness that 
every movement of her embodied. Milly seemed 
to possess a second sight that insisted, even though 
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she forced herself to look away, upon seeing all 
the tenderness and emotion going on about her. 
It was torture; it was sometimes as if she must 
have already lived through a like moment herself, 
she so completely saw and understood the happi- 
ness of others. 

Mrs. Hiiler with lifted hand opened the door 
softly and peered into her room. Cathie laughed 
and said, "Come in, mamsy. Fm not asleep one 
bit!" 

"Milly's come over, dearie, to see how you 



are. 



"I'm so glad, Milly. I was so bored, lying 
here, everybody just smothering me with sweet- 
ness!" and Cathie, laughing, hands out-reaching, 
in flowing pink and dotted muslin, her pretty head 
upon cool white pillows, slippered feet creeping 
away from the too-kind covers, eyes glowing, 
cheeks rosy with undeniable health, was the Inva- 
lid of Invalids, the incarnation of the misery that 
demands no pity, that boasts and struts and is 
sufficient unto itself. 

Milly stood by the door hesitating, her eyes 
absorbing even as they longed to turn away. Her 
eyes were bright too, for the jealousy had flared 
so high before all that she saw, that acting the 
part of protector was worth the trouble for once. 
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She had realized slyly what trouble she could 
wreak here if she liked. But, she'd not do it. 
She'd save herself for that where it would tell. 
And she thought, as she often did now, of the 
thicket down by the chattering little stream, and 
Lizzie Bailey's evil face peering through at her, 
and whispering 'Cra-zyl' "Cathie," she began, 
the high pitch of her own voice bringing a laugh 
to her face, making her think of the silly old 
minister speaking to the back row, "I came over 
to see if I mightn't help you with some of the 
sewing. You see, I've made Hannah enough bon- 
nets to hide in for all the rest of her life, and I 
really haven't a thing to do with my lazy hands. 
I'd like to help, if there is anything?" 

"How perfectly dear of you. Of course there 
are heaps of things to do. Tell her, mama." 

"I'll want telling," Milly laughed dizzily. "I 
haven't the least idea how big — or how little — a 
new baby is." 

Every corner of the room began giving up its 
secrets; white and pink stuffs, ribbons and tissue 
paper, the babyish symbol of the uncomprehended 
first baby on the way; uncomprehended for the 
little animal it will certainly be. 

Milly looked with a sort of awe, then she 
laughed a little. "Don't you need some plain 
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things? Nightgowns, and flannel things? I'm 
not clever enough to do things like these." 

"Oh," Cathie chuckled with a laugh at her 
mother, "aren't we in luck, mamsy? Milly, we 
have put all the sensible things off to do in Au- 
gust because we just loved doing the pretty things. 
And you have come along just at the right min- 
ute to help us out!" 

"Have you patterns?" Milly asked absently. 
The mass of amazingly small, fragile things be- 
wildered her. She had imagined other sorts of 
things. 

Mrs. Hiller made up a bundle of a nightgown, 
and an underskirt of flannel, which they had got- 
ten for patterns. 

"Let me — buy the stuff, please. I — want to," 
Milly's voice shook with sudden eagerness. 

"But, what's the use ?" insisted Cathie. "We've 
heaps of stuff." 

"You can use it for more," said Milly, the color 
high in her cheeks. "I want to." 

"All right, silly!" laughed Cathie gaily. "You 
must have 'em finished by September, Milly. I'll 
just take it easy and count upon you. You see 
what you are in for!" 

Milly took the bundle, and nodded and smiled. 
She tucked the things under her arm and got 
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away as soon as she was able. She pressed the 
soft bundle close to her, like a treasure, and hur- 
ried out of the house, across the street, through 
the fence, down the path, scarcely touching the 
tall dusty weeds, through the shade of the big 
tree, in at the kitchen door, past the startled Han- 
nah without a word, and on up the back stair- 
way, into her room. She closed her door and 
locked it. What a journey I Her heart thumped ; 
she opened her eyes and looked about her thank- 
fully, and she stared with an unmasked smile of 
sweetness upon the soft bundle her hands sur- 
rounded so gently. She knew how to be gentle 
when there was no one about to see! 

She spread the small things out on her bed, she 
let her eyes drink in their quaint round form, 
and she laughed, low but aloud, to imagine them 
filled out with a warm plump little body. The 
sunlight lay on the carpet at her feet, in bright 
bars, came in through the drawn shutters, and it 
threw light upward upon her face. The place 
became unreal to her, and all the creatures and 
the gaiety she hungered for slipped into the room, 
and mistook her for their own kind, and gave her 
the love that she'd know how to give them. "You 
must never marry, Milly! Promise me that you 
never will!" and her mother's voice seemed to 
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call to her through the gay-flowered paper upon 
the wall that separated her from her mother's 
room. The bed her mother had died in was just 
the other side of the wall. Milly cowered back. 
"I didn't promise," she whispered, her eyes alight 
with the reflected sunlight. Then she relaxed and 
a long shudder slipped over her, as if the warm 
summer air had all at once become chilled, and 
she stood, waiting for the strange patience that 
she knew would come back to her, the mysterious 
hold she'd have again over her weak tortured 
self. "I didn't promise," her head drooped and 
her hands hung limp, "but that isn't any real 
reason ! 

Mechanically she took down her hat from a 
hook behind the door, dusted it and pinned it on. 
She took her purse from the upper bureau-drawer 
and, without one glance toward the little flannel 
things spread out upon her bed, she went out and 
down to Hannah. She stood, hesitating, by the 
kitchen screen-door. Hannah turned about from 
her bread-baking, inquisitive past control. "I'll 
be back in a few minutes, Hannah," she said at 
last and went outside. "Good-bye," she added 
through the screen. 

Hannah muttered and went on with her work. 

Milly knew that Hannah was hurt, but she 
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couldn't help it; she'd make It right after a while. 
She could not trust herself to stop now, for she 
had something hard to do. Once more her mind 
fixed on Lizzie Bailey's sharp face peering 
through the thicket, and Milly smiled and hur- 
ried. She went out the front gate, letting it slam 
to behind her, then she went down the street past 
the post-office and turned in at the dry-goods store 
where Lizzie Bailey was clerking. 

When Milly came in Lizzie was sorting out a 
box of ribbon-ends. She rose, amazed and terri- 
fied, and she slipped back into the shadow of the 
long room, shelved and filled with wares, and 
pretended not to see Milly. The young man who 
was assistant clerk came forward. Milly took 
him in, wondering where on earth he'd come from. 
"I'd like Miss Bailey to wait on me, please," she 
commanded in a high clear voice. 

"Oh, certainly," and Lizzie came forward in 
bravado. 

Milly strung out her small purchases endlessly, 
looking Lizzie over, making all there was to make 
of the suggestive circumstances and the stuffs. 
Her smile burnt and insulted Lizzie with the 
touch she gave to the soft flannel, the ribbon, the 
narrow lace and tiny buttons. She let respectabil- 
ity flaunt; silently she pelted Lizzie with what her 
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eyes knew of all the slander the village knew and 
babbled of her. Milly'd never have a baby of 
her own, but Lizzie was worse off than she was. 
If she had one it would be the end of her, misery 
and unhappiness and distress. Rob Dawes would 
never marry her. Not much ! He'd boasted that 
he wouldn't, all over town. Milly'd see Cathie's 
baby all that she pleased. She'd have that, and 
honestly! Lizzie's mouth worked and she grew 
pale, but temper helped her through; helped her 
to battle back in silence. Milly went away at last 
with her parcels, and Lizzie, her hands pinning 
a bit of ribbon back to the roll and tearing off 
the trailing paper, watched her go, hate in her 
eyes. The young man stood leaning comfortably 
against a pile of yarn done up in blue paper bun- 
dles. "I heard something 'bout her bein' off?" 
and he tapped his low forehead and laughed. 

"Did you? Really?" and with a long slow 
stare Lizzie reminded the young man of his in- 
ferior wages. 

"Yes, I did," he snapped. He helped her put 
up a box of laces, and he put his hand brazenly 
upon Lizzie's and pressed it. 

She looked at his hand, then cat-like, slipped 
hers out, and with an indifferent shrug of her 
shoulders, she went on putting things away. 



Chapter Twenty-three 

Milly shut the front gate behind her with a 
sense of having got through with a hard journey, 
and she dawdled all the way around the house to 
the kitchen door, stooping to touch all the little 
weeds impudently pushing their way up between 
the bricks in the walk. She stood looking from 
the weeds to the house. How quickly neglect 
makes its mark ! The walls were dank at the base 
after one fireless winter, and the tightly drawn 
shutters, a slat sagging here and there, gave al- 
ready a look of desolation. She knew that Han- 
nah had been watching her, back in her sunbon- 
net, all the afternoon, but she knew, too, that un- 
less she said something the incident would go on 
its way in silence. But Hannah would be hurt. 
Besides, she had to make the things, and she 
couldn't shut herself up to do that. She laughed 
a little at all the thought she spent on Hannah's 
hurt feelings, or what she might think. What did 
it matter? But, somehow, it did matter; so, she 
went into the kitchen and laid her bundle on the 
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chair while she took off her hat. "Hannah," she 
said, "I'm going to make some baby-clothes for 
Cathie. You know the baby comes in Septem- 
ber." 

"Well, I guess she ain't objectin' to bein' helped 
a bit," said Hannah practically. She wiped her 
hand in the red-bordered kitchen towel that hung 
on a roller against the wall and looked around at 
the bundle on the chair. 

"We are a fine pair of old maids, to be fussing 
over baby-clothes," remarked Milly, staring at 
the bundle too, while she stuck the pins back in 
her hat. 

"I guess worse folks 'n old maids have had to 
fuss over 'em before now," said Hannah grimly. 

Milly's fingers tugged at the string. She 
laughed up at Hannah. Hannah laughed down 
at Milly, then she cut the string with a sharp 
kitchen knife, making a clatter as she shut the 
drawer again. 

The stuffs were unrolled in Milly's lap. She 
laid a bit of ribbon across the flannel, while Han- 
nah's thumb and finger investigated quality. 
"You think that baby'll appreciate 'em?" and 
Hannah's bonnet tilted back showing her flushed 
face and her laughing old eyes. 

"Cathie will," said Milly, looking away from 
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Hannah's face to the big tree outside the kitchen 
window. "She's — happy, Hannah," she said ab- 
sently. 

"I ain't sayin' that I ever saw the beat of her," 
owned Hannah fully. "The things a first baby 
wears 's always made fer its mother. Then the 
second gets the leavin's and a few extras made of 
—leather!" 

"You seem to know a lot about babies," Milly 
smiled absently. 

"I wasn't born deaf, nor blind," said Hannah, 
"and," she laughed foolishly, "I wasn't born ex- 
actly old." 

Milly turned, startled, and for an unavoidable 
moment the two of them looked into one anoth- 
er's eyes. "Hannah I" Milly caught her breath. 
"Do you know," she said, her voice catching, 
"I've got a plan, for us, that will — give us some- 
thing to do ! I'll tell you after a while." 

Hannah looked into a pot where meat was 
simmering, and ruminated. It was easier than 
speaking. "I don't know," she said ambiguously. 
"It ain't so bad, just jogging 'long, once you get 
good-an' used to it. But," she turned about, "I 
must say, Milly, I'm glad you've been out to- 
day. 'Tain't a bit good for a girl of your age 
stayin' home day in and day out. It always wor- 
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ried Doctor Eastman. I'd go every day, 'f I was 
you." 

Milly stood at the door looking through the 
screen. "Oh," she cried out suddenly, "look, 
Hannah. Poor boy I" 

Hannah looked, and saw. Rob Dawes reeling 
by, his clothes catching on the pickets of the fence 
whenever he lost his balance. 

"Poor boy/" Hannah sniffed. "Poor nothin' ! 
Always drunk or loafin' round dark corners with 
that hussy of a Bailey girl, or both. Pity he don't 
just break his neck and be done with it. Be good 
riddance. Nothin' ever happens to that sort. 
*T always did go largely to keepin' me a heathen, 
the way providence looks after the nuisances. 
Takes a parson or something too good to be true, 
to get his neck broken. Lizzie Bailey's mother's 
turned her out, bag an' baggage, I hear. She'll 
lose her job next! She's boardin', if you call it 
that, down at a house near the rollin' mills. I 
guess it ain't any too select." 

Rob Dawes had at last reeled by the corner, 
finishing his passing with a profound apology to 
the fence for having got in its way. Milly stood 
staring out into the afternoon sunshine. "Is 
this a good time of the year for building, Han- 
nah?" 
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"Don't ask me," said Hannah, jolting after the 
change of subject. "I don't know why, if it ain't." 

"Who is the best builder in town?" Milly went 
on. 

"Ez Lane," said Hannah promptly. 

"Are you busy just now?" Milly asked without 
looking around. 

"Me?" Hannah temporized amazed. "De- 
pends on why, I guess," she laughed. 

"I wish you'd go and bring Ezra Lane back 
with you. I want to talk about some building." 

"Ain't you got more house'n you know what to 
do with now?" Hannah's alarm was greater 
than her tact for once. 

"Yes," Milly smiled, "but a little more of the 
right sort would be — comfy, Hannah. I've been 
thinking about it for a long time. We have a lot 
of money, you and I, and nobody cares what we 
do with it. We have just about frozen this win- 
ter sleeping up there in the house," she waved 
her hand towards the back stair. "Besides," she 
laughed a little, "the house is full of ghosts, isn't 
it? My idea is, to build a kitchen and a couple 
of bedrooms on to the office, Hannah. What do 
you think of that?" 

"And — just shut all this up?" Hannah queried, 
joy getting into her voice. 
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Milly nodded. "This may — rot and fall down 
for all that / care!" she laughed. 

Hannah came and they stood staring at the 
blank brick wall of the office. "I guess it could 
be done, easy," admitted Hannah, trying not to 
seem eager. 

"We'll make a door on this side in the yard 
and wall up the old front door and take away the 
steps on the street. I'll have a lattice built along 
the street and we'll make a garden and have a 
porch. We'll make a living-dining-room out of 
the office, and keep the old stove going all the 
winter long. We'll make it just as comfortable 
as we can, and next winter we'll be moved in. 
Aren't you glad, Hannah?" 

"Can't say I'm sorry," admitted Hannah. 

"With building, and baby sewing, you and 
I'll have an exciting life for a month or two, 
won't we? Go along and get Ezra Lane to 
come back with you, so we need waste no 
time I" 

And Hannah went up to her room to get a 
fresh apron and bonnet. 

As she was going out Milly asked her, "Have 
you ever been to Indianapolis, Hannah?" 

"Not's I know of," said Hannah, pausing and 
wondering what next. "Why?" 
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"I just wondered. Cathie says it's a pretty 
place." 

Hannah gone, Milly took her bundle, her hat 
and her purse up to her room. The house was 
empty and she was all alone. She might look at 
the little night-dress and skirt to her heart's con- 
tent, but she was tired, arid wilfully she turned 
her eyes away, brushed her hair and went down 
to the kitchen, and sat in her chair by the window 
with her head back and her eyes closed to wait 
for Hannah and Ezra Lane. She thought of 
Rob Dawes, reeling by and drunk, .nd she won- 
dered why she wanted to do so much for the com- 
fort of a silly old woman like Hannah. And she 
wondered and wondered how long all this would 
go on, for, wherever she'd let herself look, she 
saw a face peering at her through the thicket, 
heard an evil voice whispering, louder and more 
insistently than the light, babbling voice of the 
stream — 'Cra-zy! Cra-zyP and Milly knew, 
to her own chilled soul, that some day the insis- 
tent voice would gain, would scream and cry till 
she'd not be able to hear the whispering little 
stream, ever any more. 



Chapter Twenty-four 

It was a warm August dusk, late in the month, 
and the Hillers were sitting together, the doors 
and windows all wide open, the light alike out- 
doors and indoors, and Cathie, at the old square 
piano, was letting her fingers give to the quiet a 
gentle tunefulness. Sentimental, young, prettier 
than ever, hopeful and hopelessly healthy, Cathie 
Hiller Carter I By her side in a low armchair 
sat John Carter, physician and possessor. The 
Judge, lower lip protruding a little more, and 
lines a trifle deeper, was throned in the bay- 
window, fingering his old-fashioned watch guard 
and staring out the open window where the world 
was wrapped in shadows. Mrs. Hiller sat in her 
rocking-chair near by, but drawn a little back in 
the deeper shadow, that she might take in to her 
heart's content the contentment of her own little 
world. The curiously stinging tears of irrepress- 
ible happiness were always sending her behind 
doors now, or into cupboards or closets. Sud- 
denly, without knocking, Milly Eastman opened 
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the screen-door and came in. She had a bundle 
under her arm. Cathie's hands fell from the 
keys and she peered at Milly, and the two men 
rose. Mrs. Hiller was at her side in a moment, 
between Milly and Cathie. "Why, Milly," she 
laughed, "I took you for a ghost-girl. Papa, do 
light the lamp so we can see if it's the real girl 1" 

Milly shrank back and looked from one to the 
other, her own face white and pearl-like in the 
dusk. "I came in like that because I — heard 
Cathie playing, and I didn't want to disturb you." 
Her voice was uneven, almost fell to a whisper 
here and there, and with her free hand she kept 
brushing her hair back. 

The Judge turned down the flaring gas-jet with 
care, watching Milly sharply in the sudden light, 
then he offered her a chair near his own, his 
mouth more than ever stern. These three were 
all given over to protectiveness, and the tacit un- 
derstanding was that Cathie must not be, for the 
next two or three weeks, as much as surprised. 

"I've been so taken up with our building, that 
I've been slow about the sewing. I guess — it 
doesn't matter," she laughed brusquely. Eyes 
had not yet got used to the sudden light and 
glances shot about, startled, bat-like. Milly 
would not sit down, but stood under the light, 
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her head drooping and her eyes fixed upon the 
carpet. "I haven't even finished two or three 
of the things," she went on. "But they are all 
cut out, and they won't take long. Everything's 
there, in the bundle." 

"But, my dear girl, it doesn't matter one bit 
about the sewing. It will take my fingers just no 
time at all, now that the things are cut out. You 
were a dear girl to trouble with them at all. 
Don't think about it one minute. Come and sit 
down with us, and we'll turn the light down and 
Cathie will go on playing. I do love the twilight, 
with my chicks under my wing!" 

With a courage that flamed high and lifted 
Milly's head she looked from one to the other. 
John Carter was standing with his arm across 
Cathie's shoulder. "Oh," she gasped, her voice 
sharp and unmerciful, "I haven't told the truth ! 
I know it doesn't really matter about the bit of 
sewing. I know you love to do it for Cathie. I 
know too much about all those things. But it 
matters to me that I've lied. I didn't offer to do 
the sewing because I wanted to help. It was just 
the other thing. It was selfishness. I hate your 
happiness, and I'm jealous of it till it just about 
kills me ! And it was to punish myself with the 
torture of making those little things that I of- 
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fered. Anyway, it got to be torture after the 
first one was finished. I can't stand any more of 
it. And I hate the sewing now just the way I 
hate everything else. Everything turns out that 
wayl" She raised her hands as if to ward off 
blows. "Don't be kind to me. That's the worst 
thing of all. If you want me to have any peace 
you must just let me be — with Hannah. I didn't 
mean to say these things when I came in, but 
maybe it's just as well." She turned to the door, 
stopping and looking back a moment. Carter's 
arm was about Cathie and he held her firmly. 
Cathie threw off his hand and his arm, and with a 
quick smile up into his face she went straight to 
Milly. "Milly, you precious goose, taking a lit- 
tle thing so hard. I'm just as well as I can be, 
for all that they take me — so solemnly. Come 
over to-morrow when these men are at work, and 
mama's asleep after dinner, and we'll have a good 
talk. Will you?" 

Milly's face worked and she glanced over 
Cathie's shoulder at the anxious trilogy of 
mother, father, husband, and her sense of humor 
came back, flashed back, as all the moods had 
lately gotten into a way of playing like lightning 
over her. "I didn't mean to frighten her. I — 
never thought of that at all I Maybe I'll come," 
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She smiled at Cathie. "Good-night," she said and 
with a fluttering wave of her hand she slipped 
out and away, turning at the gate for another 
glimpse of Cathie, but she had already gone 
back into the room and John Carter was there 
instead, looking after her sternly. She stopped 
to look again from the shadow of the dense trees 
across the street. He had closed the front door. 
She could see the shadow of him, through the 
frosted glass, bending over the lock. 

The next morning Milly was out in the yard 
watching the men at their building and planning 
her garden when a shadow fell across the grass at 
the corner of the house and John Carter followed, 
hat in hand and smiling a semi-professional smile. 
"Good-morning, Milly. Fine day, isn't it?" His 
voice was gay and inconsequential. 

Milly stared, then she laughed his statistical 
remark by, and, with a little shrug, stared again. 

"I just ran in for a moment in passing to speak 
with you about my wife." He wiped his fore- 
head, his eyeglasses, and the band inside his straw 
hat. 

"About — Cathie?" Milly's mouth twitched. 
"She's all right, isn't she?" and she grew serious. 

"You see, it's like this. Modern girls and 
women think so much, and it's all right, but their 
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nerves are high-strung, and Cathie's not any too 
robust to start with." 

Milly laughed without guile at that. "I've 

known Cathie quite a long time," she remarked. 

t "Why don't you say what you have to say, John 

Carter, and get it over with? We aren't either 

of us having a very good time like this, it seems 



to me." 



"I'm so anxious that you shall not misunder- 
stand me," he went on nervously. "Cathie's so 
fond of you — -— " 

"I'll not misunderstand Cathie, whatever else 
I do," said Milly dryly. 

"Of course, you know that just now she isn't 
exactly herself, nervous and easily startled, and 
that sort of thing. The fact is, you upset her a 
good deal last night and the worry about that bit 
of sewing wasn't worth it, now was it? I just 
stepped in to tell you so you'd understand. Of 
course anybody knows you didn't mean to startle 
her. But just as a favor to me, I hope you won't 
mention it again. We are all very careful not to 
excite her." 

"Your memory is evidently not as long as your 
anxiety is deep." Milly was angry. "I think I 
mentioned that I did not intend coming again. I 
believe I even asked, as a return for that favor, 
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that I should be let alone in peace. If I wasn't 
clear about it then I hope that now at least I am. 
Oh," Milly drew herself up, "I knew Cathie 
many years before she ever even dreamed of you, 
and we have always gotten on very well together. 
If I were never to see her again we'd be just the 
friends we have always been. I do not think that 
even your — devoted attentions will make the 
slightest difference." 

"I'm sorry." He turned away to stare at the 
workmen as she had been doing when he came. 

"So am I," Milly agreed. "And," she gave 
him a long look, "as it is a question of taking care 
of Cathie — this subject better be dropped, don't 
you think? I can take very good care of myself, 
however, so you need not again give yourself any 
trouble about me. Good-morning." She nodded 
and left Carter standing there and went into the 
kitchen, closing the screen carefully behind her. 

John Carter chatted a casual moment with Ez 
Lane, Ez preening his sandy moustache with the 
blunt end of his hammer while his mind took a 
turn at comment; then the young doctor went 
back to his radiant and unsuspecting patient. 



Chapter Twenty-five 

From that day no one in Galesburg— except 
one man, and he did not know who she was — ever 
saw Milly outside the Eastman place. After 
John Carter had gone, Milly, her eyes alight, 
her mouth tense, and with a contradictory lassi- 
tude of manner, put in a fantastic afternoon going 
over the house, wandering about aimlessly, sit- 
ting down here and there, lost in thought that 
took no count of time, of light or shadow. She 
sat a long time on the steps up in the dusty, cob- 
webbed, vine-covered old tower, and her eyes 
peered through the dusty glass of the small win- 
dows at the maples in the street. For the rest of 
August and during the first week of September 
she busied herself from morning to night, plan- 
ning, putting the house in order to lock it up 
when she and Hannah should be ready to move 
into the office, and she spent hours out in the 
sunshine, sitting on new boards, planning her gar- 
den for the year to come. By the end of Oc- 
tober, and before the winter snows, she meant to 
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have the paths and flower-beds laid out. Inside, 
the problem was simple. The old sofa where 
Hoyt Eastman had gone into his long sleep was 
left in its accustomed place, and the old stove al- 
lowed to stand for another winter's service. All 
the medical books, instruments and jars of speci- 
mens Milly had carried into the tower room and 
arranged with the books that had accumulated 
there ever since she could remember. The office 
was scoured and repainted and the walls were 
freshly papered. 

The door on the street was walled up, the win- 
dows were made smaller, were heavily shuttered 
and curtained, the steps had been torn out and 
the brick walk laid to the base of the wall so 
that a cold expanse of brick and cement and 
drawn blinds was given to the street and the 
world it made highway through. The windows 
were high, and even when the shutters were 
opened no one could see in. Milly took pos- 
session of one window and allotted the other to 
Hannah, and, with favorite chairs, sewing- 
baskets, tables and books and personal posses- 
sions in place, the room took on an aspect of twin 
solitude. Flower-boxes helpedt, with their ge- 
raniums, to screen the room in pleasantly, and 
the old wall-clock took up its duty again. There 
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was no gas in the office, so they used lamps, and 
the table in the centre of the room, with maga- 
zines and books, made the place a comfortable 
prospect for the long winter evenings. "I just 
can't tell you how I'm lookin' forward to the win- 
ter. First time in my life, too !" Hannah told 
Milly. 

Milly had catalogues from Indianapolis shops : 
would buy nothing in Galesburg that she could 
avoid doing. Two comfortable porch-chairs 
stood on the little verandah that frilled out into 
the garden from the addition. Lattice screened 
them in on all sides and vines were to be planted 
in the early spring. It was all bravely promising 
and another year even would easily work won- 
ders. As for Hannah, she bloomed in the pros- 
pect like some old half-dead orchard tree. Milly 
watched her, laughed at her, and sighed over her. 
She was really making Hannah happy ! 

At dusk, or after, Milly sometimes unlocked! 
the lattice-gate and wandered about the old yard, 
around the house a time or two, and then, when 
she was sure that no one was passing who might 
see her, she'd stand a long time close to the old 
house, staring across the street at the lights in 
the Hiller house. Then she'd go and sit in the 
neglected grass under the big tree, her chin in 
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her hand, staring into the path through the weeds. 
Another summer, without the passing of Cathie 
to and fro, the path would disappear. The Hil- 
lers she had come to think of as among her dead. 
They had done as she had asked them to do : had 
let her be 'in peace/ Peace I Out in the dusk 
alone, the old empty house nearby, Milly knew 
all the heart-ache of hunger re-awakened after 
peace. She had loneliness, utter loneliness, and 
that is not peace at all. 

Cathie had been forbidden to walk. The en- 
tire Hiller family was all anxious, important, self- 
absorbed. She had expected nothing else. Some- 
times it hurts terribly to be taken at one's word. 
She hoped so that things would go well with 
Cathie, that it would not be hard for her, not too 
hard. She felt an overwhelming tenderness to- 
ward Cathie and her approaching experience, and 
she longed, as she'd never longed for anything 
good before, to see Cathie's baby. 

August had been a dry, burning month, and the 
dust lay thick upon everything near the street.. 
The place was running down as it liked, pickets 
falling off the fence and rotting, slats of shutters 
sagging across black windows like waggish old 
eyes. Milly liked it so. She felt a whimsical 
oneness with the ruin of it. She and the old 
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place were the product of a common experience, 
were going ahead to a destiny of absolute use- 
lessness. They were friends with the curious 
knitting of secrecy for bond. Milly seldom stayed 
outside the new garden, with its lattice and gate, 
so very late. She had for once and all told Han- 
nah that she liked going about 'alone with her 
thoughts' a little while, and Hannah had repaid 
her by a perfect acceptance. The one duty that 
knew anything of Milly was not to worry 
Hannah. 

One night Milly sat a long time on the steps of 
the front porch staring absently past the two dust- 
grayed old cedars to the church across the street 
It was prayer-meeting night. It seemed always to 
be a prayer-meeting night when mood or whim 
drew her eyes that way. Or was it that the glow 
through the open door with its shifting silhouette 
of townspeople drew her, mood and eyes? The 
air was dry, suffocating, dusty as the grass and 
trees, the stars shone, but far far away, remote, 
as if they'd drawn their light away from the 
murky world and were watching elsewhere. 
Sounds were all dull and muffled. Milly threw 
out her hands and stood, nervous, irritated, im- 
patient. She moved along aimlessly, skirting the 
cedar add the base of the tower. There was no 
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path around that side of the house, but she often 
went that way in her nightly journeys. As she 
turned the angle of the tower she stopped, look- 
ing as she was always doing now, for any mes- 
sage that might come to her from the aspect of 
the Hillers' lighted windows. She leaned against 
the wall, her arm on the ledge of the sitting room 
window, her hands playing with the rough old 
stalk of the trumpet-vine that climbed to the crest 
of the tower, thick as a tree and sturdy at its base. 
The windows of the house across the street 
looked gay and cozy, but they told her nothing 
new. She was silent, still, oppressed. Her head 
drooped upon her arm, and no one would have 
thought her more than a shadow of the heavy old 
vine about her. 

Low whispering caught her ear, and the crack- 
ling of dry grass. She pressed closer to the wall, 
scarcely breathing, her eyes alight in the darkness 
under her hair and arm. "Come along, Liz, you 
silly little fool I It's a regular snap, I tell you. 
Good as a parlor, and snug ! I was loafin' round 
here last night, and it might's well be in the grave- 
yard. Nobody ever comes near. The lock's off 
the cellar door, an' who cares? Ain't so many 
houses of the best families standin' round invitin' 
us in, Lizl No use bein' stuck-up 'bout it." 
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"I know/' Lizzie Bailey laughed as she and 
Rob Dawes passed close to Milly, "but do be 
still, Bobl She might be prowlin' round. It'd 
scare me to death to meet the crazy thing in the 
dark." 

"Rats 1" chuckled Rob holding to Lizzie's arm. 
"She's as easy as anybody else." And with a 
fuddled laugh they crept around the house into 
the back yard. 

Quick as a cat, head up, Milly followed and 
watched them from the corner of the house. It 
was the cellar door, that sloped from the wall to 
the ground, that they made for. 

"The old padlock's nothin' but a bluff." Milly 
could hear him easily in the evening stillness. 
Carefully Rob lifted one half the door. "Move 
along!" he commanded. "No use huntin' 
trouble." 

"I'm afraid — Rob !" Lizzie laughed nervously. 

"You make me tired. Fool-girl!" Rob mut- 
tered. "I tell you I know every inch of the old 
hole. Go 'long, Liz. It ain't haunted!" He 
followed her, letting the door down carefully 
over his head. 

Milly sprang forward. They were in her 
hands ! Exultation swayed her, desire made her 
sly. She crouched close to the door to listen. A 
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match was struck and the light came through the 
crack between the old doors, and brought a 
thought, a dazzling thought to Milly, and she 
hugged back the thought to keep from laughing 
aloud. 

"Ain't it great?" Rob asked. 

"Good as house-keepin'," whispered Lizzie; 
and peering through, Milly saw Rob put his arms 
about her and hold the match over her head to 
blow it out. Then the place was still and Milly, 
terrified, dazed, crept away and lay face down 
in the grass under the big tree. Then after a 
while she sat up, thinking, alert again. They'd 
come, again and again. She'd let them come till 
they'd cease to be afraid, and then 



Chapter Twenty-six 

Milly had in a moment formed her plan for 
the destruction of Lizzie Bailey, but the time had 
not quite come for its fulfilment. There was 
something else to be completed before she could 
give herself to that. She lived with the thought, 
loved it too, but, though she let it live and cher- 
ished it in that house which is self, she did not, 
yet, look it in the face ; kept it away, as if in an- 
other room. Threads of hate and miracle were 
at their strange war of weaving through all the 
pattern of her days and nights, and Milly the on- 
looker was fading. The safeguard of protective- 
ness was retreating in terror that loomed too 
large for it to do battle with; as feeling crystal- 
lized, as hunger grew to anger and hate made 
its plan. 

She was waiting to see Cathie's baby. Cathie ! 
How she loved her and worried over her as the 
time drew near for her baby to come. She had 
sewn and handled the little flannel things it would 
wear, and it was coming, was going to be a small, 
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struggling, warm, round reality I She wanted to 
see it, to get for herself a something warmer and 
rounder than a dream. 

Every night she slipped out through the weeds 
and crouched there by the broken fence watch- 
ing the Hillers' windows for news. And every 
night Lizzie Bailey and Rob Dawes came, sneak- 
ing around the house into their trap. She laughed 
to herself, they'd grown so sure I She hardly 
noticed them, she was so sure of them. Their 
time hadn't come. 

September had come and the dry heat was 
painting the maples, the flaming color coming 
early. How Milly loved the color, flame and 
gold, gaining on the green, and the big burning 
sky, whether sunburnt or starburnt, it was all the 
same to her. Life rushed through her at the full- 
est. She'd lie in the weeds close to the fence, her 
face back, her eyes closed, and she'd listen to the 
small, fine sounds of life, her hands touching with 
mad, exquisite lightness the frailest stems. Then 
the step of Lizzie Bailey would catch her ear, 
she'd crouch and smile, and her fingers would 
snap the little stems to pieces. 

Cathie, wrapped in a light shawl, was in the 
habit of walking underneath the trees for a little 
while each evening; slowly she'd walk, her hand 
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slipped through John Carter's arm. For two 
nights she had not been out and Milly slipped 
into her place by the fence in terrible anxiety. 
If she should miss it! She couldn't come out 
there in the daylight, and they never came to her 
any more. Babies, she knew, nearly always came 
in the night. If life were to cheat her, even of 
this I Her eyes grew dark at the thought, darker 
than any out of door night that is. 

Then the night of signs came, and Milly knew 
that Cathie's time had come. And Milly, on her 
knees in the weeds, held to the fence and peered 
through. The Judge came out to the gate and 
looked down the street. Milly strained to catch 
what he might be listening to hear. It struck 
her all at once. They were waiting for the doc- 
tor from the neighboring village. John Carter 
did not care to bring his own baby into the world. 
Milly laughed, and listened, and listened. And 
a far-off clatter of hoofs did at last sound 
through the still warm night. Nearer and nearer 
it came, then the doctor's 'buggy' hurried by, 
the spokes gleaming as the light from the Hil- 
lers' windows struck upon them, whirling up to 
the curb. 

Judge Hiller and the doctor hurried into the 
house and the horse was driven around to the 
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barn. That meant that the time had come; he 
was going to stay. And the way was clear. Rob 
and Lizzie had already gone to their hiding-place, 
were playing at 'house-keeping' in their trap. 
There was no one in the street. Two youngsters 
stood a moment peering in at the Hiller window. 
As she came near they giggled and ran. A smile 
slipped over Milly's face. She understood them 
and their curiosity! 

She slipped through the fence and across the 
street, in at the Hillers' gate and around the 
house. The yard was a pretty place. The 
ground sloped from the front back to the high 
lattice that shut off the barn and woodhouse. 
There were old gnarled cherry trees, brick paths 
and flower-bed all bordered with thick delicious 
old-fashioned pinks. She knew the place by heart 
and walked without looking. Everything had 
been as it was since she and Cathie had been born. 
She laughed to find things just as she had thought 
they'd be. They had chosen the room Cathie'd 
been born in : the spare-room on the ground floor. 
Besides the sentimental reason, it was near the 
kitchen and would save climbing the stairs. She'd 
thought all these things out. The night was close 
and the windows were open but the shutters were 
drawn. Pain wrenched Milly, and sent her hands 
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to her throat, when Cathie's moans fell upon her 
ears to terrorize her. "Oh, mama, it's so ter- 
rible!" she wailed. "I'm so tired!" 

"I know, dear child," came Mrs. Hiller's voice. 
"It's terrible, but be brave, dear. It's so worth- 
while 1" 

Great drops stood on Milly's forehead. She 
pressed close to the drawn blinds, distracted, 
powerless to go, and afraid to stay. 

The doctor came in, noisy, fearless, business- 
like, and he strode straight to Cathie's bed. 
Milly could see him bending over her, could hear 
her cry out as if she'd cried herself. "It won't 
be very long now," he told her. "Tryin' to cheat 
me out of my fees, young lady, by havin' your 
baby before I could get here?" Milly peered 
through the slats of the shutters, saw him throw 
off his coat and roll up his sleeves, saw him open 
his bag of instruments that things might be in 
order for emergency. "Have you got a woman 
in the kitchen that we can count on for hot 
water?" he asked. 

"There's Mary," said Mrs. Hiller. "Dear 
me," she sighed, "I do wish Hannah was here. 
But I can't send for her!" 

Milly was off in a flash, had no consciousness 
of anything till she got to Hannah. "The Hil- 
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lers," she gasped. "They need you I Quick, 
Hannah, please. It's — Cathie!" 

"Good Lordy!" and Hannah's hands threw of! 
apron and sunbonnet and put on a clean apron 
and sunbonnet. "Things ain't gone wrong, Milly 
Eastman?" 

"No, no, no I The baby's coming, and they 
need you to help in the kitchen I" 

Hannah went, stolidly. She presented herself 
at the kitchen door without a word, and Mrs. 
Hiller and Mary accepted her presence without 
comment ; they so needed her. 

Milly crept back to her place by the window. 
The moans came, but muffled and unearthly. 
What had happened? Her heart seemed to stop. 
Was something wrong? They were all so still, 
so serious. If anything were to happen to the 

baby 1 Milly's lips were tense and her face 

drawn. "It's a wonder," came the doctor's voice, 
"the amount of chloroform a woman can stand 
when she's all bent on havin' a baby. Doesn't 
hurt 'em a bit. I don't believe in lettin' 'em suf- 
fer too much," he laughed. "It's too hard on 
the grandmother I" and he laid his hand on Mrs. 
Hiller's shoulder, modern hygiene not then troub- 
ling country kindness, providence still holding its 
sway. "Brace up, Carter, there's not a spark of 
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danger. She's a robust girl if ever I saw one. 
A dozen babies won't kill her. It's trouble kills 
a woman, not babies. That's what my old friend 
Doc' Hoyt Eastman used to say." He laughed 
at John Carter who was tortured with every 
moan, but would not leave the room. "Put cot- 
ton in your ears if you can't stand the music. 
Why, young man, those moans are the finest 
music in the world!" 

"I'd think so," smiled John Carter, "if I hadn't 
written the music I" 

Cathie cried out again and Milly, afraid of 
answering her, slipped away from the window 
and sat on the grass at the foot of a tree. She 
sat, all her life in her eyes, watching. She could 
see Hannah and Mary in the kitchen. Hannah 
was washing something in a steaming wooden tub, 
and Mary was putting wood in the stove. Milly 
stared and stared, time forgotten, from one 
lighted window to another, till, worn out, she fell 
asleep, her head on her arm against the roots of 
the tree. 

"What was that?" Milly sat up, bewildered, 
looking about her. A pale light was making faint 
color over the starlight; earthly things loomed 
large, gray, chaotic^ everything out of doors 
seemed pressed down, sleep-wrapped, and the 
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dawn at work up there in the starlight was so be- 
wilderingly far, so high overhead. A strange 
sound had stirred through Milly, awaking her, 
thrilling her, something she had never heard be- 
fore. She did not dare move, she bent forward, 
her hands on the grass, listening, and she 
trembled with eagerness. The sound came again. 
She laughed, a pure joyous laugh, and she got to 
her feet and ran to the window. There they 
stood, all peering — men with hands behind their 
backs — at the small, red, living bit of indignation, 
blanketed outrageously, held to be looked at, 
helpless and insulated from the first minute of 
worldly life, in his grandmother's arms. Milly's 
eyes took in the dark fuzzy head, the absurd 
purple face, the batting fists. "Keep him hol- 
lerin'," said the doctor. "He's a corker I" And 
Mrs. Hiller looked across the baby at Cathie 
out of wet, tired, happy eyes. "Cathie, darling," 
she whispered, bending for her luxurious moment 
over Cathie and her baby, "he's a perfect dear, 
and not a spot on him!" 

Milly went home slowly, not caring who might 
see her. She'd got her image, she had seen — 
she knew ! She went into her room and lay down 
on her bed, the warm air of the dawn moving the 
curtains softly, and she put the baby into the little 
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flannel things she had made him, and she laughed 
softly to herself. They could not rob her of a 
thought, though life took everything else away. 
That was hers. She went to sleep in strange 
content. 



Chapter Twenty-seven 

• 

Milly awakened upon a new sort of world. 
Certain things were over and done with — had 
slipped back, were veiled off. She did not think 
about them any more: she did not even wonder 
if they'd ever loom closer again. It didn't seem 
to matter. Her heart beat high now to another 
sort of music. She was absorbed by the one 
splendidly fixed idea. 

Hannah did not come home till almost eight 
o'clock in the morning, and she found Milly 
dressed, and refreshed with sleep, color in her 
cheeks and light in her eyes. The room was in 
order and the coffee was ready on the kitchen 
stove. 

"My Lordy!" Hannah sank into the old 
kitchen rocker and let her gray spotted bonnet 
slip back, age and great fatigue speaking upon 
her gaunt yellowed head. "I ain't sorry to smell 
that coffee, Milly Eastman. I can't say I re- 
member anything that ever smelled as good." 
She bent double, seemed to crumple, and unlaced 
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her shoes. "You just ought to see the Hillers!" 
She turned her head a moment and laughed 
around at Milly, who was arranging her coffee 
and breakfast for her. "They're plumb daffy. 
Mis' Hiller's a-trottin' up an' down the sittin'- 
room, blubberin' and crowin' over that baby, and 
him hollerin' in her face like a good one, a-tellin' 
her that he don't care who trots him just so its 
trottxri. I guess it'll take about a week to get it 
into their heads again that he ain't an angel. I 
never heard that even baby angels holler! 
Cathie's doin' fine." 

Milly nodded, and laughed a little. She felt 
so rested, so detached; it was easy, once sure of 
even one thing, to laugh at everything else. So 
easy I "Eat your breakfast, Hannah, then you 
must go to bed and rest." 

Hannah started at the tone of Milly's voice, 
looked around at her again, then the tone and 
what it meant had gone by. Hannah was too 
tired to hold to illusive things. Sleep was what 
she wanted. She didn't try to think it out, didn't 
realize what had startled her. The blessed image 
of her bed had intervened. "I guess I will, 
Milly," she said slowly. "I'm 'bout dead-beat. 
Things ain't too convenient in the Hillers' kitchen. 
It's a funny thing how people just let things go. 
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Too much trouble to change." With various 
dilly-dallying compromises with conscience and 
habit, Hannah absorbed her breakfast and 
worked her way around to her bedroom door. 

Milly, with hands almost clairvoyant, she had 
so little consciousness of effort, washed the dishes 
and put the room in order, and got things ready 
for Hannah for their dinner. Then for a long 
time she sat in her chair, rocking, her hands limp 
upon one another in her lap, resting, waiting, 
resting, waiting, rocking in rhythm with her great 
iridescent thought, light of body, limpid of 
mind, free of effort, detached from habit. She 
rocked and waited, rocked and waited till Han- 
nah had slept, and, rested, came bustling out to 
get their dinner. 



Chapter Twenty-eight 

The Galesburg maples were red and gold 
again, the October sky deep and blue and burn- 
ing, the nights the sharper for the spicy warmth 
of the days, frost patterns in the early morning 
a marvel of beauty and design, fallen leaves to 
make the pure whites tell in their fine pallid flam- 
boyancy of form. Hannah was quilting; a thing 
she had not done for years. Though Milly gave 
her, unreservedly, a wide half of the sitting room, 
habit drew her and her work to the sunshine by 
the back door. Someway her creaking chair 
creaked less out there where Hannah felt at home. 
Since she'd been a girl Hannah had not made a 
quilt, but peace and idleness will set an old 
woman back at her early tricks, not too actively, 
but with a gentle, soothing sense of repetition. 

Milly, for all her silence and her air of apathy, 
had neither slumbered nor slept through the last 
of the September days. Behind a screen of rou- 
tine she had lived in a riot of fancy. She took all 
the housework Hannah would consent to upon 
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her hands, she spent hours in the new. garden, and 
she took care of her own room. Hannah's was 
a dull gray mind but, where feeling was con- 
cerned, she understood a good many things. 
Hannah realized that it was good to have a room 
all one's own to retreat to. She knew without 
knowing that she knew, that having such a re- 
treat was the thing; that the mere having it 
quieted restlessness. Hannah wasn't, after all, 
quite as old as the hills. 

And beneath Milly's routine a web of strange 
little facts was spreading, growing, taking on 
trend. And she knew, without any thinking out, 
what her own part was, and what pattern the 
web was spinning. 

Strange signs were upon the place, though Han- 
nah, dull old agent of tragedy, did not see or 
sense them. To Hannah's notion, life, for her 
and for Milly, had found its way, would go on 
forever, would just 'let the old cat die down.' 
Hannah had swung as high as anybody when 
she'd been young, knew the thrill and the fun of 
swinging up and up till hair blew straight and 
tense child's face touched cool green leaves of 
lowest branches, and the old rope-swing jerked, 
too high to stay taut. And she had gained her 
standard thereby for life-long comparison. She'd 
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never found anything better than swinging high 
and 'letting the old cat die down simply'! So 
now she hoped to swing on down, gently, to the 
end. 

In Milly's room a little hand-satchel, large 
enough to hold a nightgown and a few things, 
that she had found in her mother's closet had 
taken a place of importance among the signs. 
And every day it was emptied and repacked, and 
put back behind Milly's clothes in the closet. As 
for money, she had sent one day for her father's 
lawyer, had arranged with him to come once a 
month and go over accounts with her, and 
through his hands everything passed. Through 
him she had drawn a large sum to start with, and 
some of that was always packed in the little 
satchel in a purse. Every day she dusted her hat 
and jacket, and blacked her shoes. And every 
day she rewrote a letter which was to be ad- 
dressed to Hannah when the time should have 
come. Often she spent a morning in the old 
house. She told Hannah that it was a happiness 
to her to be alone in the place, with her father's 
books and treasures. As long as the weather was 
warm Hannah decided to let her be. Nothing 
short of absolute duty could have drawn Hannah 
into the darkened, empty house, but Milly had 
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loved her father and Hannah felt that that made 
all the difference, and sHe let Milly be undis- 
turbed. When the winter came she meant to in- 
terfere, but she supposed Milly'd stop of her own 
will then. Milly was so sweet and tractable, and 
never teased her now with dreg-stirring questions. 
Hannah was happy. After a stolid hour of rea- 
soning out about her happiness, and Milly's, she'd 
settle it with a momentary rise into philosophy 
and a straightening of her sunbonnet, and all the 
words that ever came of it were "It's 'bout time I" 
One October morning, her work done, all the 
little rites of preparation accomplished in her 
room, and the latticed-in garden and house and 
life ready to go through their quiet day, Milly 
sat for a while with a book, in the sunshine, 
against the wall, thinking, waiting, thinking, wait- 
ing. Her hands were clasped upon her book, 
her shoulders drooped and her eyes were follow- 
ing the clouds over the deep autumn sky. She 
had planted a row of asters along the wall and 
they had gone on as if amiably unaware of being 
transplanted. She sat in a little path and they 
were as high as her knees on either side of her. 
Milly liked a straight, stiff chair and she had a 
couple of iron ones in the garden that rain could 
not harm. She had a little crochet cape about 
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her shoulders, for the frost of the nights was 
getting hold of the days, and would, in a little 
while, have chained them one to the other. Even 
in the sun there was the chill of the damp earth 
beneath. 

All at once a gust of wind, good-humored, 
threatening with a laugh, bent the asters till they 
seemed to strike at Milly, and a strange thrilling 
thought rushed over her senses. She stood, tense, 
listening, her eyes wide and alight. The day had 
come then? The maples were red, the wind 
would be high, and the two, Rob Dawes and 
Lizzie, would come. Night after night they came 
now, stayed later and later, were brazen and un- 
afraid. She knew ! She'd watched like a shadow 
in the grass, watching, waiting, listening. She 
knew! 

"Hannah," Milly stood in the kitchen door, 
"I'm going in to lock the house up for the win- 
ter. It's getting cold and I won't go any more 
for this year. I'd like to be all alone." 

"For the land's sakes!" Hannah gasped. "If 
you didn't give me a turn. What you got that 
old dress of your mother's on for? You look 
'nough like Mis. Eastman to be her ghost ! Well, 
I never!" and Hannah's hands fell upon her 
calico-clad knees, and she stared and stared. 
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"I suppose I am rather like her, Hannah." 
Milly smiled. "I put this old rag of a dress on 
because the books and things in there are dusty. 
It's no use messing up good clothes, is it?" 

"It's as cold as down-cellar in there I Keep 
your cape tied. You don't mind goin' alone?" 

"No, Hannah. I want to — say good-bye to 
the place for the winter. I want to go alone. 
You'll let me be? Promise, Hannah?" 

Hannah grunted. " 'Tain't hard to promise. 
I'd rather have a lickin' than haf to go in there," 
and, a little ashamed of herself, Hannah went 
on with her baking. "I'm not a person to go 
prowlin' when I ain't wanted," she temporized, 
trying to turn the tables. 



Chapter Twenty-nine 

The kitchen door was closed behind her and 
Milly stood against it, peering into the darkened 
disused place, her hand at her forehead, drop- 
ping down slowly across her cheek, her mouth, 
her throat where the blood was beating high. 
She'd come across the old yard, from the lattice 
gate to the kitchen of the quiet house, her 
mother's old morning dress of faded gray print 
fluttering, and it had been as if she'd been blown 
irresponsibly across by something stronger, more 
irresistible, than any autumn wind. 

She gave in to a giddy laugh of triumph as her 
eyes grew used to the light and she locked the 
kitchen door. She was alone, with her will, her 
idea, her ghosts ! There was no one to hold her 
back from being herself, from letting her will 
have its way; no one to stir her strange, slave- 
driving conscience that forced her and played her 
till she could not help guarding all these people 
she wanted to hurt. She locked the troublesome 
self outside. 
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She went to a cupboard in the wall where Han- 
nah had kept the kitchen dishes and crockery. 
There were all sorts of other things there now, 
more signs of the growing web-work of small 
facts. Here were a hammer, and nails, and 
strong cord, a candle and matches, all the house- 
keys, and beside them all, a new strong bright 
padlock. Her hands played lightly with the 
things, as if they'd been toys and she a child. 
The little padlock was the sign that she loved 
the best of all. She put all the things in the 
pocket of her skirt and, with the hammer in her 
hand, she started up the back stairs. She tripped 
and the hammer struck the wood, and the echoes 
jangled. Milly laughed aloud, and struck each 
step again as she hurried up. She liked that sort 
of music; and who cared 1 

Quick, sure, lost to memory or sentiment, Milly 
hurried over the bedrooms. Blinds and windows 
were fastened, nailed, tested, and doors were tied 
open so the draught once turned in might find 
free way. The upper floor done, she stood a 
moment in the hall looking about her, smiling, 
then she laid all the things upon the lowest step, 
and with a sly glance backward, as if off to a 
tryst, she ran up the tower stairs. The eight 
small windows, mere strips of light, were blurred 
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with cobweb and dust, and the trumpet-vine out- 
side made silhouette across the dullness. It was 
so still up there that Milly stood a minute, head 
down, ears alert — for the least of sounds, her 
own heart all there was to hear. She moved to 
a window and wrote her name, Milly Eastman, 
upon the dusty glass, and her fingers went on, 
tearing down cobweb, taking note clairvoyantly of 
pattern-like lace that even dust, when let alone, 
likes to weave ; shadows of things about, as if in 
vapid pastime of imitation. 

Milly wrenched a window open and leaned out 
to get the air. The clouds were racing overhead, 
and though the tower was not so very high, she 
felt herself to be a part of them, moving with 
them into the east. The village was hidden al- 
most beneath the yellow maple tops, a tall splen- 
did cedar towering here and there. She peered 
about searching for roofs she knew. How she 
hated the people they sheltered! The Hillers* 
house had a tower too, though not like theirs. 
Off to the south smoke curled up from factories, 
and she found the tall chimney of the rolling-mill 
in the shadow of which a boarding house stood 
that liked money so well it would house even 
cast-off Lizzie Bailey. Somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of the court-house square Rob Dawes 
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was drinking his day by, coming, though he did 
not guess it, to a festival she was preparing for 
him. That very night he ? d come! Across the 
street between the two cedars the church-spire 
lifted skyward. The look of it made Milly laugh 
aloud. She half closed her eyes and smiled 
wisely back at the sly eye-like slits in the belfry 
shutters. The church bell that had called people 
to church or had tolled people off to the cemetery 
would have something livelier to do than tolling 
in a little while. Everything about, every single 
inanimate thing that the dull ones scarcely ever 
thought about, was conspiring with her to give 
them a shock, to spread terror, and fear, and 
horror. And their church-bell was the best prom- 
ise of all! 

Down she hurried, gay about it now and ex- 
cited, to the first floor, and she worked fast and 
faster till every door and window was tied fast, 
as in the bed rooms above. The place was hol- 
low, tight, tense as any empty shell. She hurried 
back to the sitting-room with its bay-window in 
the tower. That was the last and best of all. 
For, during the building she'd had the shavings 
saved; she had said, simply, to pack books away 
in, and she had told her lie with her eyes down 
and her voice low that eyes and ears might catch 
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no slyness. There was a great box of the shav- 
ings there, and she put her arms deep into them 
and laughed to see how they stuck to her sleeves. 
How easy it had been to get ready; how stupid 
people were; how strong she was I And in the 
shavings was a tin can of kerosene she'd hid 
there, and all summer she'd been filling it, taking 
a little at a time that Hannah should not notice, 
attending to the lamps herself now and then to 
get her chance. What fools, fools, fools people 
were! She knew a way to make them dance! 
And all around her, near by, shut off by walls, 
walls, walls, they were going on through the day, 
doddering along as if it were a day like any 
other day. She laughed and drummed her fin- 
gers on the oil-can to think of it! 

At the end of the hall on the first floor under 
the stairway was a door that gave upon a stair- 
way that led into the cellar, and that door was 
the beginning and end of the whole scheme. She 
looked at the door but did not open it, then with 
a laugh she went back to the sitting room and 
began throwing the dry shavings about. She 
filled her skirt and ran up to the tower, dropping 
the curling wood about aimlessly, anywhere that 
her eye was caught. Then back she hurried to 
the sitting room for her can of oil. That was 
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the thing, the real ceremony, the baptism of kero- 
sene ! She trailed and spotted it about her, over 
the books and papers, out into the hall and up 
the two flights of stairs. Then she emptied the 
can, watching the kerosene drip down at her feet. 
Apathetic all at once, she put the can down and 
stood wiping her hands upon her skirt. She won- 
dered what had tired her so. The rest of the 
day was before her, and she must not be tired. 
She must go back to her room now, must get rid 
of the dust and oil, must change her dress, and 
eat dinner with Hannah. She must pretend that 
the day was like all other days. Absently she 
twisted a fresh yellow shaving around the stair- 
rail, laughing all at once to remember that smilax 
and evergreen had been twisted about the stair- 
rail at Cathie's wedding. They always did that 
sort of thing for weddings. And upon the gust 
of fantasy she hummed the Mendelssohn march, 
stepping out mincingly to the tune, smiling, swing- 
ing her dusty old skirt. Down both flights she 
came without a thought, then she stopped in the 
hall, dazed, astray, and tired again. Her eyes 
searched here and there till they were caught by 
the light upon the knob of the cellar door and 
memory was steady again. She ran to it, opened 
the door wide and, with head up and alert, she 
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stood, her free hand lifted, her eyes alight and 
turned to look over her shoulder into the 
strangely shadowy and disordered house. The 
draught rushed about her, the current was perfect, 
and a triumphant little laugh worked its malicious 
way upon her till her face gleamed in the dimness. 
Papers and shavings fluttered, her hair blew 
across her face, her skirts moved and swayed. 
She brought a brick covered with carpet that had 
stood against the sitting-room door for years, 
and she almost closed the cellar-door and placed 
the brick against it. She wanted to open it wide 
after a while without any noise. Then, with a 
gay little wave of the hand she tossed all the 
keys except the one to the kitchen door into the 
books and papers, and, her work all but done, 
fatigue caught her, her head drooped, and she 
went out of the house, locking the door behind 
her without another glance at the strange web 
she'd woven over the place. She sat on the grass 
a little while under the big tree that had grown 
wider in its shade since she and Cathie Hiller 
had played there, and she clasped her soiled hands 
about her knees, staring across the weeds, the 
path almost lost now, to the Hillers' house. 
With a long hurt sigh she got up to see if just 
once more she might not have a glimpse of 
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Cathie. She had never hurt them, though she 
had wanted to. It had been hard, terribly hard, 
not to allow herself to hurt them. But they did 
not know any of that, would never know. And 
they had all given her up ! Her face grew sharp 
and her eyes narrowed, then she turned away and 
went in to change her dress. 



Chapter Thirty 

Behind the blinds of the old house a dull glow 
was gaining, and, if one listened close, and knew 
what to listen for, there was a faint crackling, 
like dry leaves under light feet. Milly knew, and 
she heard with a stir and a thrill. She stood in 
the shadow of a cedar on the front porch, the 
wind of the autumn night tossing her skirts, and 
she was peering in through the shutters. She 
wanted the trouble well started before she should 
give an alarm. 

Everything had gone just as she had planned 
it. Rob Dawes and Lizzie Bailey, careless after 
a summer without detection, had gone into her 
trap with whispers and laughing. And a laugh 
of Lizzie's had covered the click of the new pad- 
lock in Milly's quick fingers. The rest had been 
the work of a minute. The kitchen key had been 
tossed out into the weeds beyond the big tree. 
They'd find it some day when the weeds were cut 
down. 
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She spent a little while, just for the joy of it, 
letting her hungry eyes feed on the flames that 
were beginning to dance and crackle. She'd 
lighted the fire in half a dozen places, beginning 
in the tower. The flame had seemed to follow 
her, to chase her down the stairs and out of the 
house. And the time had come now for the big 
act in her drama. She tore herself away from the 
window and ran down the path to the gate. It 
was after nine o'clock and the village streets were 
deserted, but someone passed by the church across 
the street. "Fire I" she cried, and "Fire! fire! 
fire !" 

The cry flew, like a bird of ill-omen, from street 
to street, till every house had given out its life, 
and distraction fairly swarmed. The bell in the 
old church belfry played like mad, the dust of 
years falling from the rafters of the rattling roof. 
Other bells, Baptist and Methodist, made hys- 
terical tries at the unfamiliar tune. The court- 
house bell took up the clamor, ding-donged alarm 
with even, irritating persistence while the bell on 
the engine-house jingled the runs and trills. Men, 
women, boys, yelping dogs and excited children 
came tearing through the dusty streets with hose- 
reels, hook and ladder racks, buckets and axes, 
and more bells, and over and through the wild 
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look of things ran the sinister cry "fire I fire!" in 
the terrified voices of men and children. 

The old minister and Judge Hiller were there 
at once, coats off, with Hannah at the pump in the 
back yard, pails in their hands to do what they 
could before the volunteers had had time to ar- 
rive. The three stood over the buckets shouting 
at one another, reserve and rhetoric thrown to 
the winds, demanding keys of one another, de- 
moralized and bewildered. 

Milly laughed to see them, then she stole away 
in the darkness to listen at the locked door of her 
trap. Rob Dawes and Lizzie were whispering 
there close to the door. Under Milly's hands 
Rob strained to break the old door with his shoul- 
ders. They were cut off from above by the fire ; 
she had seen to that; and here was the new pad- 
lock and the key of it in her pocket. With 
a laugh she stepped away from the door and she 
tossed the little key after the other one out into 
the weeds beyond the big trees. She went back 
a moment to listen to Lizzie's crying, prudence 
thrown away in the presence of her victory, and 
her hands worked in her dress and she bit her 
lips to keep back her taunts. They must stay 
there for a while! 

High overhead the flames were breaking 
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through the glass of the little windows in the 
tower, etching the design of things, playing over 
stems and leaves of the old trumpet-vine, making 
their tragic beauty tell against the night sky with 
its flying clouds. Milly looked up, watching, lov- 
ing the play of flame and smoke, Rob and Lizzie 
forgotten for a moment. She ran around to the 
front of the house to where the hose-reels were 
uncoiling, where strong red hands, more impor- 
tant for the time than faces, were distributing 
buckets and axes to other reaching hands. 

Deliberately she chose her moment. She ran 
to the top step of the porch, silhouetted against 
the glow that came through the glass about the 
big front door. She lifted her hand and .got at- 
tention. "Someone is hiding in the cellar around 
by the door at the back of the house. The door 
is locked and I can't open it. Come with me and 
bring an axe. It is more important to save a life 
than an old house!" She led the way, running 
by the cedar and around the house, laughing at 
the falling glass and sparks from the tower above. 
The crowd surged about her, amazement getting 
the better of duty. The flames were palpably past 
control. 

Hannah, Judge Hiller and the old minister 
were close at Milly 1 s heels. John Carter joined 
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them, taking the startled old man's arm, as they 
rounded the corner. Just as they reached the cel- 
lar door a desperate blow of shoulders and arms 
splintered the old wood and the two doors opened 
outward. Rob Dawes, fearfully sober, angry 
and grimy of face, came up the steps with Lizzie 
Bailey, head down and crying, at his heels. 

The crowd drew in, groaned, and laughed, and 
whispered, and then, while the two stood, dazed 
in the relief of release, and bewildered again by 
the tight wave of faces about them, fire light from 
the roof above flaring and falling upon them, 
the crowd fell silent and separated, and Lizzie's 
mother passed out and hid away her own shame 
from her daughter's humiliation. And Milly's 
eyes darted here and there, seeing everything, 
gloating, fairly satisfied. 

"Who locked that door?" Rob Dawes broke 
the silence. 

The minister stood before him, his frailties all 
gathered into a voice that climaxed its aspiring 
past. "The question, Rob Dawes, is how you 
and this shameless girl happen to be in such a 
place at such a time?" 

Milly drank in the words. She'd waited a long 
time for her feast ! 

Glass crashed just above them, smoke and 
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flames rushed out, and the wave receded towards 
the weeds. But time flies when the world's 
ablaze, and her work was not all done. Out of 
the wave she slipped and down the yard to the 
gate in the lattice, she made her silent stealthy 
way, and finally into her own room. The fire had 
not gained yet in the back of the house and the 
crowd was held by the light. Fingers that seemed 
to think and see for her found and fastened on 
her hat, gathered up jacket and satchel, and 
pinned the letter to Hannah to her pincushion in 
the centre of her dresser. With out-of-time lit- 
tle touches like vanity, she looked at herself in 
the mirror, arranged her hair, cared about the 
angle of her hat. Then she took her jacket on 
her arm, and the satchel in her hand, and went out 
through the back door. She must have one more 
look at her work, one more full look to carry 
away with her! She stood close to the trunk of 
the big tree. The fire roared so now that she 
could scarcely hear, but she could see. The fire 
helped her to see! She bent forward, straining 
to catch the voice, and she laughed, for the old 
minister was making the most of his dramatic 
opportunity. 

Then the terrible shadow of thwarted cruelty 
beat and fluttered its way across Milly's face, 
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wavered and settled to stay there for all time. 
For Robert Dawes, taunted beyond endurance, 
suddenly came into what his waywardness had 
taught him of things the good old man knew 
nothing about, nor ever dreamed. Milly saw 
him square his shoulders and drag Lizzie from 
behind him to his side. She saw him link his arm 
in hers, and hold her close to him. She saw him 
give back his mind and his pride to the amazed 
old man, saw Lizzie's head lift in a pride as 
amazed as was the old man's horror. "Oh— 
Rob!" she wailed, and the fire she had lighted 
flared and flared that she might see it all. She 
remembered him that night in the thicket when 
Lizzie had taunted her. The thicket ! How she 
wished that there was time to go there now, to 
rest there with her face against the cool pebbles,, 
her hands among the smooth thick stems, in si- 
lence except for the friendly talkativeness of the 
rushing little stream. 

Absently, and all bent, she turned away. There 
was still one thread of her web hanging loose in 
her hands. "I'm right to go," she whispered, 
"and everyone'll be glad." And without another 
glance behind her, she went out through the barn, 
into the alley, then trudged away through the 
glow of flying sparks, down the deserted street. 



Chapter Thirty-one 

After a block or two of hurrying Milly fell 
into her own way of walking, held her head with 
a kind of dignity even. The glow overhead les- 
sened as she moved along, and she did not look 
back. She came to the railroad tracks, and she 
stood there a moment to play with the dark 
thought they suggested to her. The ground was 
formless in the darkness, like quiet deep water, 
and the lights from the station, across the tracks 
and a little to the right, gleamed so curiously 
upon the steel rails. They looked like rays of 
light, seemed to rest upon nothing, to come out 
of nowhere, to go toward nowhere. Who'd 
care? There'd be one horrible moment for her, 
but it would be over in a flash. Then all the 
strange pride of her stirred and she knew that 
she did not want to compromise like that. Her 
business was at an end with all the people of her 
world. Now she had a certain thing to do which 
was duty. It would be cowardly to lie down there 
in the dark, to let herself be crushed out. But 
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if she must live then she must go away from all 
these people she hated, must take care of them, 
as they were too dull to take care of themselves. 
All the other convictions had gone out for her 
except that one, and though she was tired to 
death, though life had taught her that she'd be 
the only one who'd care what she had done, 
though her mind was blurred and bewildered 
with the long thinking, she knew that she must 
go on to the end of her plan. 

"A ticket for Indianapolis, please," she de- 
manded at the little window. She had never been 
for any long journey on a railway train, and the 
short ones only with her father when he'd, now 
and then, had a case in a neighboring town, too 
far to drive. Milly knew that the station-master 
had not been there long, that he was from a 
nearby farm and that he'd not know her, so she 
was not afraid of him. 

"Return?" he asked her, peering through the 
wire over his window. 

"No, thanks. I'm not coming back," she an- 
swered. 

"You're in luck," he grinned. "I used to think 
life on a farm was pretty lonesome, but it's worse 
here where you get a sort of idea that somethin' 
might happen. Big fire up town," he remarked 
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talkatively, punching and stamping her ticket. 
He moved a cigar from one side of his mouth to 
the other, as he talked. He was in his flannel 
shirt-sleeves and his cap was oi> the back of his 
head. 

"Yes, there is," agreed Milly. 

"Hard luck for me havin' to stay down here 
at the depot. Small business, too," he grumbled, 
then laughed. "You seem to be the only pas- 
senger. It's always like that, ain't it?" he phil- 
osophized. 

"Oh, yes, it's like that, always," Milly agreed 
with him listlessly. She put the change and the 
ticket into the little pocket-book and slipping 
away and out of the range of light she put it 
back in her satchel. 

"Long ride," sympathized the agent, coming 
outside in a moment and giving a prodigious 
yawn and stretch. "Takes 'bout all night. I'd 
take a longer and harder one, you bet, to get 
away! You're in luck." 

Milly shrank back. She was forlorn, and 
utterly tired, and she felt small and alone. Why 
wouldn't he let her be? She wondered if peo- 
ple would be talking to her all the way. It 
seemed almost too much to endure, and again 
she stared at the bright steel rails so like rays of 
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light that promised something, and the dark 
ground like deep, still water. 

A bell jangled at the other end of the plat- 
form and the young man hurried to let down the 
bar across the street. The 'bus jogged over just 
in time, some boy driving. That was as she had 
hoped, too. Joe, and his son Joe, were at the 
fire, and had hired someone that they might miss 
no detail of the show going on, certain to be a 
'one-night stand/ 

"On time!" sang out the young man as he 
hurried about. "Better stand 'bout there!" he 
indicated a spot with his cigar as the thundering 
engine drowned out speech. Milly obeyed. She 
was cold and shivering, she wished there were 
other passengers to hide behind and imitate. 
"There you go!" and the young man swung her 
up by her arm, holding it tighter than need be 
and laughing a gallant 'good-bye' after her. 

She got inside and slunk into the first empty 
seat, and she sat close to the window, holding 
fast to the satchel with one hand and straighten- 
ing her hat with the other. Stealthily she glanced 
about her. 

The light was murky and there were not many 
passengers. There were drummers with their 
feet on the opposite seats, oblivious, dead to vain 
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things in the grime and the dimness. There was 
a woman with a fretful baby and two awkward, 
weedy, small boys in the seat across the aisle. 
There was a girl in front of them with black 
feathers in a big white hat, cherries embroidered 
on her collar and cuffs, and her weak chin busy 
with chewing gum. "Must be an awful big fire," 
Milly heard her say to the woman. "Look'ee, 
you kids!" and she laughed and chewed faster 
as the boys flattened their noses against the glass. 
"Can't I open the window, ma ?" pleaded the big- 
ger boy. "No, you can't," drawled the woman, 
fastening her dress and rocking the baby from 
side to side on her wide knees. 

Milly's mouth curled with disgust as she ap- 
praised the humanity about her. Why should she 
be afraid? She spread her skirts a little, let go 
the satchel, got out her pocket-handkerchief and 
mincingly fitted her back to the high plush linen- 
covered seat. "Tic — kets ple-ase! Tickets 
pie — ease!" and the conductor came along, ex- 
amined and punched the long pink and green slip, 
took a pencil from over his ear and wrote some- 
thing on a bit of paper, then stuck it in the back 
of the seat before her. "Big fire," he commented. 
"Know where?" "Yes," she answered. "It's the 
old Eastman house." "That so!" he exclaimed. 
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"Too bad, ain't it?" and went on calling, "Tickets 
pie — ase I" 

The wheels thrummed and spun ; no one talked ; 
the two youngsters and the baby slept, lying across 
one another ; a door banged, a train rushed by, or 
a rope jerked now and then, but the train seemed 
for the most part to be flying through lifeless 
space. Milly dozed fitfully till the dawn. In 
spite of her effort to keep alert, she'd doze; her 
head would drop forward and her hands would 
forget their hold upon the little satchel, till the 
jar of something would shock her upright and 
set her heart to pounding. Then came the dawn. 
The first threaded light developed a new face here 
and there, others Milly' d got used to in the lamp- 
light, had gone. Faces were drawn and hair was 
in disorder, handkerchiefs tied around collars to 
keep off the dust, women's hats — absurd as they 
were away from their destined heads — hanging 
on hooks, swaying ridiculously to the rushing 
movement of the train. The trail of black smoke 
from the engine tattered and tore itself upon yel- 
low corn bent to the wind of their rushing by, or 
veiled off the green and the shadows of groves 
they passed through. 

Milly put her hands over her face to shut it all 
out. She felt ill and soiled. As she opened her 
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eyes again the man in the seat before her opened 
his watch. It was almost five o'clock. They were 
due at six. She sighed and moved about, trying 
to be comfortable, not daring to think. She had 
no right to think : the thinking was all done. But 
the dawn was so placid, so vapid, seemed so 
empty, as if it had no strength to give her that she 
might go through with her hard day. 

The towns were nearer and nearer together 
now as they came close to the heart of the State; 
new — many of them ; houses of yellow unpainted 
pine and shingle, but not too intolerably ugly in 
the color-bath of the sunrise. There was not a 
cloud in the sky. All the high tumbling clouds of 
the day before had blown away, or maybe they 
had left them behind! She hoped so. She had 
no need of clouds to help her with to-day's work. 
Her eyes widened and she smiled to think how 
splendidly they'd helped her yesterday, how they'd 
fanned the flame for her, how wonderful they'd 
looked drifting by above the sparks and the glow ! 

The man, with his watch still in his hand, 
turned his head sideways, yawned and smiled 
good-naturedly. "Goin' to the city?" he asked 
sleepily. 

"Yes," she answered. 

"Awful trip. I jest hate it in the dust an' heat. 
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A hot spell like this in the fall's worse'n summer 
heat to me." He yawned and yawned, and the 
early light drew his crinkled middle-aged eyes and 
grimy skin pitilessly. "It's blamed stuffy, ain't 
it?" 

"Yes — it is," Milly echoed his yawn, but with 
screening hand. 

The man laughed and kicked the dust up on the 
seat before him. "Funny how catchin' yawnin' is I 
You can set one of 'em to takin' itself off from 
one end of a car to the other!" And so he 
napped, yawned, talked to her intermittently, and 
the time did pass. 

"What's that?" Milly asked curiously and she 
pointed over the wide commons with their heaps 
of old tin cans, and ashes, and refuse, to where 
a number of towers and roofs rose higher than 
things about except the tall factory chimneys. 

"Insane 'sylum," yawned the man. 

"Oh," gasped Milly. "I thought— it was in— 
Indianapolis!" She stared with wide eyes and 
dry open lips and her head turned as the train 
carried them by. 

" 'Tain't far. It's just at Houghville," he an- 
swered. "Street cars jog out there once a day 
or so, I guess. 'Tain't my idea of a picnic 
ground though, hey?" 
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But Milly forgot to answer, forgot everything 
but the silhouette of roofs and towers and trees. 
The train swayed on, the world seemed rushing 
by, tripping to a standstill now and then. But 
Milly did not see. She had caught her vision, her 
mirage of long dreaming had come into reality. 
The imagined place had filled her mind in the 
shock of realization. And somewhere, beneath 
the roofs and streets she'd seen, was the doctor to 
whom she was taking herself. Her mind went to 
work again to image him. Old or young? Dark or 
fair? Gay-eyed or stern-eyed? Gentle or hard? 
Sympathetic or brutal ? Grotesquely the spectres 
of her judge passed by her, looked into her eyes, 
crushed or lifted her. She went over and over 
the imagined scene and always, before she could 
quite make him understand, the patterned paper 
of his wall changed to a thicket and the face 
peered through and cried louder than she could 
cry, 'Cra — zy!' 

The perspiration rolled down her face and her 
heart beat to suffocation. She had to go now, 
there was no way back. But she was so tired I 
She got comfort out of the vision of herself with 
the shabby little satchel swinging in her hand and 
the dust of travel upon her hat and clothes, knock- 
ing at the terrible prison door. Her mouth quiv- 
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ered : but it was right to go. To give herself up 
that she might never hurt anyone again! 

"In — dee — anaap — olis !" the word jangled 
through her head as the train rounded the curve 
of tracks and ran under the high glass-roofed 
sheds. "I had to come, you see, or I'd have hurt 
someone," she heard herself pleading to the man. 
He would not let her be, he held her with the lit- 
tle dancing light on the edge of his glasses. All 
doctors wear glasses. Light or dark, that she 
felt sure of. "I can never tell you," she sighed, 
"unless you let me come to you. I've got to find 
the way! IVe never been on the cars for a long 
ride before." In a flash of clearness she looked 
about; she was afraid she had spoken aloud, but 
no one seemed to have noticed her and she 
slipped into the aisle to follow close behind the 
woman and her tired children. No one is ever 
afraid of a woman with children. 

Out like sheep they hurried driven by their own 
fagged wills, down the board walk, across the 
tracks and more walks, through great iron gates, 
past clamorous men jostling and heated, through 
a big cool cave of a waiting room where feet 
shuffled and sent echoes over the smooth marble 
floor, and out into the glare again. 

Milly looked about her. She stood in a paved 
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place, a jumble of flower-beds, cabs, uniformed 
men, and tall buildings with great show-windows 
full of hats and artificial flowers, of stuff in bot- 
tles, bottles over which the sunlight danced just 
as it danced to distress her upon the eyeglasses 
of the doctor, who, like another shadow, had 
joined her, was watching, watching her. "Cab, 
ma'am?" a polite voice reached her and a kindly 
face came out of the turmoil. She shook her 
head but drew near in childish confidence. "I 
want to find the street car that goes to Hough- 
ville. I must — see someone out there. I've 
something to tell him. It's very — important" 

"That's easy! A cab would cost a lot to go so 
far! Just walk down that street there till you 
come to Washington street, and anyone at the cor- 
ner will tell you the right car. Good-morning, 
ma'am." He hurried off to assist a lady with her 
bundles. The lady was richly dressed and she 
took a cab, but she smiled very sweetly at the 
man. "He must be very kind," sighed Milly. 
"Kinder than you" she said to the cool, keen face 
in the glasses that would not believe her, would 
not let her rest, stood just behind to drive her. 
He threatened to touch her with his strong phan- 
tom hands if she did not keep moving on ! 

She got to Washington street. She argued all 
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the way. She laid her case so clearly. First, 
Lizzie under the big trees with the switch and the 
cruel story. Her mother, who had brought her 
into the world, when she had not asked to be 
born. How could she help having been born? 
She asked him that, and he always smiled, and 
said that it had little enough to do with things 
in this strange world. 

Men with dinner-pails and their coats in their 
arms, clean-washed, greeting one another, were 
jostling about, running every way, catching cars 
just moving off. "Oh," she pleaded with the man 
in her mind, "let me be ! I'll never find my way 
to you unless you let me be I" "Can you tell me 
which car goes to — Houghville?" she asked a man 
selling papers in the blue shadow close to a tall 
building. "I must — see someone out there. Pve 
something to tell him. It's — very important." 

"Can't you read?" laughed the man. "Names 
on all the cars in this town. Too busy for 
guessin'-games here! Over there, 'crost the 
street!" 

"I should think you'd see that I'm doing my 
best," she pleaded with the phantom doctor, "It's 
hard for me. I don't know my way." 

She darted in and out among the workmen and 
moving cars to the other side of the street and 
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someway found her car. It was full of more men 
going to work. They took small notice of her. 
Their talk meant nothing to her. She got a cor- 
ner seat and held her satchel on her knees. She 
was on her way! She wondered if they'd have 
any coffee out there: if it would be as good as 
Hannah's coffee. Hannah ! The thought of the 
faithful old woman soothed her, lulled her off 
into a moment of rest and peace. She'd easily 
know when to get off the car by all those towers. 
"I'm coming!" she laughed gaily to the imper- 
turbable man in her mind. The car rolled slowly 
over a big bridge and for a moment the imperious 
phantom face peered at her, with the sunlight al- 
ways glinting on his eyeglasses, from a thicket 
that grew along the water's edge. So there were 
thickets everywhere? Wherever water ran by? 
And were there Rob Dawes everywhere too ? and 
Lizzie Baileys? 'Cra — zy !' the voice hissed after 
the jogging car, but this time it had been the 
phantom doctor's mouth that had formed the 
cry. 

"Ah," she smiled at the phantom, "you are get- 
ting at the truth now. That's it, of course. I'm 
era — zy! But, it isn't my fault, I tell you!" 

The men with bright tin dinner pails and folded 
coats were filing out. Who cared! She laughed 
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slyly and patted the little satchel. "Fools I" she 
murmured. "Is it much farther to the Insane 
Asylum?" she demanded jauntily of the conductor 
who was picking up the loose leaves of a news- 
paper someone had left on the seat. "I'm going 
there this morning to see someone. I have some- 
thing to tell him. It is — very important!" She 
sat quite straight with her hands primly clasped 
over the little satchel and her eyes shining won- 
derfully. 

The conductor looked at her with a curious 
sidelong ^gaze. "The car makes its last stop 
right at the gate," he said. He pulled the little 
cord and rang down the fare-clock again, then 
went out on to the platform, drew his cap over 
his eyes and pretended to read his paper that he 
might watch her. 

"But," she kept insisting to the phantom, "I 
know that I am ! I ought to know I That's what 
I've come all this long way to tell you. It's so 
clear : why won't you understand ? Doctors ought 
to know without being told. I'd have hurt some 
one, some one of those silly, harmless people, if 
I'd stayed on there. I couldn't let myself do that, 
now could I?" But even the phantom was silly, 
too silly to see that it was duty, and not his hands 
at all, that was driving her on, and she sighed 
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and her whole frail body sagged under the be- 
wilderment. "I guess you can't expect to be 
appreciated when people think you're era — zy!" 
she whispered, not caring for the moment whether 
the phantom listened or not. 

The hollow sound of the car jolting on to a 
turntable terrified her. "All off!" the conductor 
shouted, smiling, after the way of his kind, over 
the all and the one small girl. But where were 
the towers? She turned and looked out of the 
window behind her, and her heart leaped. How 
shady and sweet the place was beneath the old 
elm trees I The grass was deep and green, and 
the flower-beds were beautifully cared for and 
gay, and all the look of the place was friendly! 
The gate across the drive and the high fence were 
of iron, but it was all painted white. Through 
the trees were windows, rows and rows of them, 
and her eyes, sly in a moment, took in the iron 
bars. She rested the satchel on the gate to think 
it all over before going in. She noticed the brick 
walk that ran from the gate straight to the big 
door away back under the trees. And then, at 
the open door, she saw, suddenly, a man, and the 
phantom at her side slipped away. He had come 
out of the big door; he stretched his arms and 
straightened his collar ; he looked at the sky, took 
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out his watch, then put it back again in the pocket 
of his white waistcoat. Someone came to the door 
and spoke to him, and they went in again to- 
gether. 

Milly laughed aloud, peering, her chin on her 
satchel. He wasn't awful at all, nor stern, nor 
stupid-looking, nor old. He was young. He was 
about the age of John Carter, Cathie's husband! 

"Ring the bell," called the man on the street- 
car as it started away, back towards Indianapolis. 
"They keep gates locked out here !" he laughed, 
then turned again to his paper. 

"Thanks!" Milly nodded. "It's so important!" 
Her eyes followed the car awhile, then she turned 
and rang the bell. The man was standing again 
in the sunshine at the door and he looked at Milly 
as the gate bell jangled. Then a man came, an- 
other man, a gardener she guessed by his clothes, 
and he stared curiously at Milly. "You see," she 
smiled sweetly, "I must see the doctor right away. 
I've come a long way, and it's — very important. 
I've travelled all night and I — guess I'm pretty 

tired. I " He opened the gate quickly, 

watching her. "You poor mite of a girl," he 
said kindly. "Want to see the doctor, do you?" 

Milly's face worked and she stared at him. 
"Why," she laughed, "that's just the way Hannah 
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talks to me. You see — " her eyes wavered, "it's 
very — important. I'd have — hurt them if I'd 
stayed." And Milly let go of her satchel, and she 
crumpled down on the soft deep grass in a sense- 
less, travel-stained heap. 

The old gardener locked the gate, then he gath- 
ered her up. "It's a volunteer she's after bein'," 
he told the doctor as he carried her in at the 
asylum door. 
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